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By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


‘* & FTER I joined the church, and so put myself 
down regular on the Lord's side, I began to 
consider just what I ought to do about my 

charities. I was born and raised sort of free-handed, 
—took it from both pa and ma. So I didn’t try to 
see how little I could give away and keep up appear- 
ances and satisfy my conscience, but how much I 
could spare and yet get along. I never had a head 
for figures. 1 was always at the foot of the arithmetic 
class,—don't really know the multiplication-table to 
this day, and am forever getting mixed up and mud- 
dled over the bills at the store or on the farm. 

‘I knew I must be dreadful particular in this 
matter, and, if I'd got to make mistakes I must make 
them on the right sight ; I mean I must manage to 
give too much rather than too little. One of pa’s old 
sayings was, ‘It’s better to slop than to skimp,’ and 
that’s truer in giving to the Lord than in anything 
else. I didn’t like to ask anybody about it. I knew 
better than other folks about what I owned, and, par- 
ticular, how much I'd had from the Lord to be grate- 
ful for and pay back. But still I really didn’t know 
myself just what my income was, nor how much I 
could afford to part with. I owned the place where I 
lived,—a little house with a few acres of land. I had 
a littke money in the savings bank, and there were a 
few other things that brought me in something every 
year ; but just how much it all cam¢.to I didn’t know. 
And again, what part, how much of it all, I ought to 
give back in charity, I wasn’t exactly sure. But I 
thought it over, and studied up the Bible, and, of 
course, prayed over it some, and by and by it seemed 
to come to me. I found out from the Bible that the 
least anybody ought to give was a tenth of what he 
had. It's called a tithe in some places, but Deacon 
Blodgett said that was the same thing, and meant a 
tenth part. But, as I said before, I didn’t know how 
much property I had, so how could I divide it by ten, 
and get a tithe of it ? 

‘«Well, I soon saw that the only way I could fix it 
and be certain sure I wasn't skimping ihe Lord's 
share was this : I must divide every single thing as it 
came along by ten, and when I'd got the 
answer to the sum, I must give that away 
right off, before I forgot abcut it, always 
adding a little to it, for fear I hadn't 
divided right, knowing my bad head for 
figures. You have no idea how well that 
way worked, and works still, for I always 
do it to this day. I'll show you. 

‘« There were my hens, for one thing. 
I had quite a lot, and they were good 
layers most times. Well, say I got fif- 
teen eggs one day. As soon as I'd counted 
them I'd divide them by ten. It would 
go once and something over, so, of course, 
I'd callit twice. There'd be two eggs that 
didn’t belong to me, but to the Lord or 
his people. Then there was the allow- 
ing, as I call it,—the adding on for fear 
I hadn't divided right ; and that made 
three. Of course, I picked out the big- 
gest, if there was any difference, and in 
some ways or other those three eggs went 
where they belonged.. Sometimes they 


were sold, and the money paid into the treasury ; 
sometimes they went just as eggs to some of the 
Lord’s sick or poor, or to somebody doing his work. 

‘*Then my garden ; the vegetables, and the fruit, 
and the flowers, —they were all divided the same way, 
as fast as they came on. ‘Twas hard work for me, 
with my poor head for figures, to find out just how 
much a tenth part of a bushel was, when I had my 
roots dug,—the potatoes and turnips, carrots, and so 
on. I couldn't do it on paper or the slate. I just 
had to take each bushel itself, and lay them out 
in ten parts, by looks or counting. Then I'd allow, 
of course, feeling pretty sure I'd made some mistake, 
and generally add a little from nine of the heaps to 
the Lord's pile,—and there it was, you see, all done. 
*Twas a good deal of work, but real interesting. 
Pumpkins were easy. They were big, and counted 
quick. . Beans and peas were pretty difficult, but 
cabbages plain and easy. 

‘*My posies didn’t bring in any money ; there 
wasn't any sale for such things in the village, of 
course, so they must be given away just as they were. 
But. there were always sick people to send a little 
bunch to, or poor folks that hadn't any gardens, and 
many, many times there were the dead, with them 
they'd left sorrowing, wanting to lay something white 
and sweet and comforting on their breasts or in their 
cold, still hands. And there was the meeting-house 
to look out for Sundays with the pitcher of Canter- 
bury bells or fox-gloves or poppies or pinks. Con- 
gregationals—I was always one of them, you know— 
didn’t put flowers in the meeting-house much those 
days. But it seemed a good thing to me, our Master 
having made so much of posies, and they themselves 
having so many little kind of sermons in them. So 
I begun doing it, and somehow nobody stopped me, 
thouglr there was some talk at first, and the story got 
around that Abby Coles—that’s me, you know—was 
going over to the Episcopals. Then there was my 
herb corner, where I raised thyme and sweet-mar- 
joram and mint and summer-savory. I just admired 
to do the dividing up of that, for it made me think 
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of the ‘tithes of mint, anise, and cummin’ the 
Bible tells of. You wouldn't think there was much 
use for such herbs in the Lord's work, but there was. 
There was stuffing for the tenth part of my chickens 
—lI didn’t keep turkeys—to have sage or sweet-mar- 
joram or summer-savory or all three in, as folks chose ; 
and there were the sausages, tithes of them to be sea- 
soned up for the minister and his big family,—he 
had quivers full of children,—and for old Captain 
Lee, Aunt Lois Worthy, ’ Lias Bates, and all the rest 
of our poor folks. And there was hardhack and bone- 
set and motherwort, and lots of other curing, healing 
things for the sick and ailing. Dear me! my tenth 
part of that herb-bed had to have lots of allowing to 
make it go ' round. 

‘Well, so I did with everything, you see. The 
interest I got from the savings-bank I tithed each 
time it came in, always allowing more on that than on 
other things, because of my poor head for figures, and 
my being afraid I should do the sum wrong. And 
so with the rent for my pasture that John Walker 
hired for his cattle. He didn't pay very regular, 
sometimes not at all. - But, of course, that didn't 
make: any difference ; I'd got to take a tenth of the 
price he'd ought to ‘a’ paid, beside the allowing. 

«* Of course, I've only told you a part of the story. 
*Twould take mea year to tell about everything, — 
how I measured the milk from my cow when it was 
new, and then the cream when it was skimmed ; how, 
when my pigs were killed, I tithed the meat, —spare- 
ribs, hams, pork, and all, each by itself. My calves 
too,—the veal, the liver, and the head. I gave a 
tenth part of the use of my horse—old Jack—to the 
sick or poor, .the minister or funerals. I tithed my 
hay, my oats, my buckwheat, and always every single 
time, of course, I allowed, to make sure I was right 
and honest. 

‘This rule of mine worked sort of queer some- 
times, and turned out almost comical. I recollect 
once I'd been busy house-cleaning, and somehow I'd 
forgotten how near out the victuals in the house was. 
I went to set the table for tea, and I found there 
wasn’t hardly anything in the closet 
but one huckleberry pie and three 
doughnuts. I'd got into such a habit 
of tithing I begun to divide those pro- 
visions right off, though I really had 
done it before on baking-day, and sent 
out my tenth and the allowing. I un- 
dertook to cut that pie into ten pieces, 
but you know how difficult huckleberry 
pie is. The juice would run so and the 
berries squeeze out till I couldn't tell one 
piece from another, and, come to the 
tenth, there didn’t hardly seem to be 
anything to it, even with the allowing. 
So I see I might as well take the whole 
pie, and call it a tithe, and I ran over 
to poor Miss Randy Shaw's with it. 
When I came back, I had another hard 
sum to do, for there were my three 
doughnuts to divide by ten! I was too 
tired to try to do that, so I eat one with 
my cup of tea, and laid away the others 
for little lame Billy, down the west road. 
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‘¢ There were lots of other things I can scursely put 
into words,—sums you can't do by any rule of arith- 
metic, ard yet must be taken into account and tithed. 
‘There were the kind things folks did for me, such a 
heap of them ; for everybody's always so good to me, 
and I’m sure I don't know why. Those things must 
be divided somehow, and at least a tenth part of 
them passed on to them that needs them. There 
was my Bible and all it holds ; that must have its 
tithe sent to those that haven't got it,—the heathen 
here at home and way off in distant lands. And my 
church, —I’ m Congregational, you know, —some ways 
] must give part of what I got out of that. There 
was my minister, Mr. Jessup, too. It made me smile 
for a minute when ! first thought of dividing him by 
ten. He was dreadful poor, as far as flesh goes, and 
seemed as though a tithe of him wouldn't go very far. 
But, dear me! the goodness and kind deeds and 
faithful work for his people made enough to divide by 
a hundred. 

‘¢And then—I mean to speak very solemn and 
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with great respect and reverence about this—there 
was the greatest gift I'd had in all my poor, selfish 
life, the Christmas Present, as I like to call it in my 
heart. I tried real hard to give my whole share and 
more of what 1 owed him for that, and help folks that 
hadn't my privileges to get its peace and comfort. I 
didn't think there was any need of stopping at a tenth 
part in that matter. 

‘* Well, I've made a long story out of my tithing, — 
haven't 1? But you asked me about it, you know. 
And it does seem to me such a good way to lay out 
your charities, and such an easy one, too. For, as 
far as I can see, it comes out just about right, —that 
is, if you divide every single thing as it comes along 
by ten, and don’t wait or forget. _Put remember, you 
must always allow, even if you think you have a head 
for figures. Seems to me each year, as I look back 
and count up, that my allowance is about as big as 
my tithes, though I don’t see how that can be. But I 
never was much at arithmetic, —that’s the thing of it.’’ 

New York Ciry. 
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The Bad Boy in Class Number Six 


By the Rev. William Futhey Gibbons 


HERE was not a single bad boy in Class 

Number Six,—there were seven of him. I 

SZ) am not sure that he was really so bad at 

heart, but he had been told that he was bad 

so corstantly for so many months that it had demoral- 

ized him, and he had begun to live up to his reputa- 

tion, or, rather, to live down to it. His success in 
the matter was something startling. 

The class had had many teachers, who had suf- 
fered many things of him. Incidentally the boy had 
suffered several things of the teachers. There was 
the first teacher,—a lovely, tender, Christian woman, 
who had died soon after she took the class as it came 
fresh from the primary department. The boy had 
had no part in her death. That was before the boy 
became bad. Then for three months the class was 
without a teacher. It was during the summer vaca- 
tion, and ‘‘ nobody was in town"’ who would take the 
class. The boy was in town, however, and he came 
every Sunday. He had not learned to stay out of Sun- 
day-school yet, nor even to come late. But during 
those three months the boy learned several things. 
He learned that it was more fun to be in his own 
class, even with a ‘‘supply’’ teacher, than to be 
combined with some other class, but that it was the 
most fun of all to be without any teacher. He learned 
also that the superintendent was a man who was not 
in the least to be feared ; that at the most he would 
only say, ‘‘ Boys, boys!’ in a helpless, appealing way, 
and then lapse into a sort of abstracted forgetfulness. 

But Class Number Six did find a teacher at last, 
—an officer of the church, very deliberate, very near- 
sighted, and very dignified. He was also very dull. 
The teaching consisted in his reading the questions 
from the quarterly, and lecturing the unfortunate boy 
who happened to be pinned down by a question 
which he could not answer. The lecture usually con- 
sisted in unpleasant remarks about the depravity of 
‘the boy who weculd come to Sunday-school without 
knowing his lesson. One day the boy, believing in 
his own depravity, made undutiful answer, and the 
dignified officer took him by the ear and adminis- 
tered sundry punishments to his body. The same 
day he also resigned as teacher. 

Then there was a long interregnum, at the end of 
which I, a stranger, took the class, having entered 
the college which was located in the town. I had 
heard something, however, of the boy, from a friendly 
senior. By this time the boy in Class Six had reached 
thé pitch of depravity that he would have no teacher 
but one of his own choosing. The college students, 
who had been impressed into service as supplies, who 
would amuse him with tales of the athletic field or 
college politics, were acceptable so long as they talked 
of base-ball or fraternity, but the moment they at- 
tempted the lesson the boy lost interest. His loss of 
interest had by this time become active rather than 
passive. He systematically pulled the braided hair 
of the class of girls that sat next. He came loaded 
with ammunition, in the shape of bent pins and paper 


Editor's Note.—Mr. Gibbons's article won the second prize 
of fifteen dollars in The Sunday School Times competition on 
this subject. He writes to the Editor: ‘‘I hope the little 
article may help some other teacher to see that nothing more 
than old-fashioned faithfulness and ordinary ability are neces- 
sary in dealing with the Bad Boy."’ 





wads, for offensive warfare. He arrived before the 
superintendent, and stole the clappér out of the bell, 
enjoying the discomfiture of that officer when he at- 
tempted to pound the school into order. After the 
clapper was replaced, and he was publicly charged 
with the theft, he stole the bell itself, hid it under the 
platform, ran a string under the matting down the 
aisle, and rang the bell during the opening prayer. 
He had formed the habit of crawling under the seats 
to various parts of the church during the opening ex- 
ercises, to be pursued by the sexton. So that worthy 
crawled under the platform, and brought out the bell, 
with its yards of string attached. 

When the sexton or some member of the Bible 
class stood by Class Number Six during the opening 
hymn, to prevent his escape from the pew, the boy 
would stand up on the seat and sing Salvation Army 
songs in a loud voice, to the great detriment of the 
rest of the singing. In fact, it had come to the point 
where a choice must be made between Class Six and 
all the rest of the school, unless something could be 
done for the class at once. 

Popular feeling was against the class. ‘It's no 
use to try to do anything with the class. There'd 
have to be fourteen teachers in a room by themselves, 
—one to sit on each boy and the other to teach him, 
and that's what we haven't got,’’ said the unfortunate 
officer who had tried discipline. 

However, I took the class. For the first two weeks 
it was my nightmare; for the first six months, my 
cross. Before the end of the year the boy was won. 
I hardly know how, when it comes to formulating the 
method. Perhaps it may be set down in order some- 
thing like this : 

1. First in importance, that bad boy must be /oved. 
Recognize the good in him, even if that good trait is 
nothing more than a sort of hero-worship. In Class 
Six the boys worshiped the players in the base-ball 
nine, of which 1 was not a member. This was the 
point of contact between the boy and the teachér. If 
the boy had not been love’ | should not have found 
it. When they learned that some of their heroes were 
leaders in the college prayer-meetings, they began to 
be reverent during the prayer. 

2. The boy must be iaferested. But he will never 
find the lesson interesting until the teacher has found 
it so first. Some of the lessons in Chronicles which 
the boy and | studied together are still to me the 
most interesting parts of the Bible. To say that I 
studied those lessons faithfully only mildly expresses 
the fact. 

‘Say, you know this lesson backwards and for- 
wards and catercornered,—don't you ?’’ the boy asked 
once, when he had failed to distract attention from 
the text. The questions must beso familiar that they 
can be asked automatically, if necessary. No matter 
what interruption occurs, the next question must be 
ready. 

3. The boy must be occupied. Kindergarten meth- 
ods are not to be despised. The maps of Palestine 
which we drew in that class, and the diagrams of the 
temple! No matter if the pencils did draw some 
other things. At any rate, the papers were called in 
before being packed into wads, and honorable men- 
tion was accorded to the boy who had drawn the best 
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map. As I look back from this distance of time, I 
am rather inclined to think that the most potent ma- 
terial factor in- winning the bad boy was a box of 
colored pencils. 

4. The bad boy must be prevented,—prevented in 
the original sense of the word. The teacher niust be 
before the boy. Then he must be circumvented. 
When I had decided who was ¢he bad boy in the 
class, I watched from my point of vantage, where I 
had been waiting for half an hour before the school 
was scheduled to begin, swooped out of the vestibule, 
and almost literally dragged him with me to the class 
seat. Then I began to tell him the most interesting 
story I could think of. (It may have been about a 
murder trial, but no matter.) I managed to arrange 
the climaxes just as each of the other boys came in, 
and offered the option ‘‘ to be continued in our next”’ 
if there was any interruption. Before the lesson hour 
was reached, the class was a model of order. But for 
months it was necessary to be at least ten minutes 
early to secure order. 

But whether by the rules given above, or by estab- 
lishing a friendship with the boy throuyh visits to his 
home and visits from him, or by sympathy with the 
boy in his struggles, his aspirations, and his succésses, 
certainly by ‘‘ much patience,’’ ‘‘ by love unfeigned,’’ 
‘* by the Holy Ghost,’’ by ‘‘ the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ,’’ the boy was won ! 

And wien, later on, one of those boys, then a 
lieutenant of the volunteer army in Cuba, stood up in 
a Young Men's Christian Association meeting to 
acknowledge his allegiance to Jesus Christ, although 
the men in his company were well aware of it with- 
out his public avowal, the teacher at least thought 
that the buy was well worth saving. And he thinks 
so still. 

Dunmorg, Pa. 
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Newman Hall’s Wayside Sowing 
By Walter J. Sparks 


HE recent death of Dr. Newman Hall reminds 
me of an incident which occurred some years 
ago. I tell it now as showing the delicate con- 

sideration and Christian kindness which this man of 
God could offer to one who was only a boy and a 
stranger. 

I was seventeen years of age, had been a Christian 
but a few months, and was now on my way from the 
south of England to begin life in the great city of 
London. I had no friends there, and, as evening 
drew near, the sense of utter loneliness became 
almost overpowering. Just then the train stopped, 
and two men walked down the platform, standing for 
a moment outside the compartment in low and earn- 
est conversation. The guard unlocked the door, and 
they came in, sat down, and continued their talk, 
One was much older than the other, and seemed to 
be aclergyman. His dress gave one the impression 
that he was priest of a small parish. His face was 
seamed and careworn, and | shall never forget the 
sweetness of his smile. 

These men were discussing neither politics nor 
business, men nor doctrines. ‘They were talking of 
the privilege and experience of the higher Christian 
life. Ata pause in the conversation, the older man 
looked at me, and asked if I were yet a follower of 
Christ His face seemed to beam with joy when I 
answered yes, and he said cordially, ‘‘ Then you can 
join us,—can you not?"’ And presently I felt that 
they both had taken me into their fellowship. The 
loneliness vanished as the mist before the sun. 

The subject was ‘‘ The growth of the soul,’’ and 
the younger man asked many questions. As the 
answers came Clearly and beautifully, 1 found myself 
venturing a question or two, and my new friend 
went on to show how often what man regards as the 
worst possible conditions are the most favorable for 
the soul’s development. I asked how | might grow, 
and he smiled, and said, ‘‘When you get to the 
great city, keep close to those who preach the gospel 
to the poor.'" Then the train stopped again, and as 
they rose to go he handed me a tract, saying, ‘‘ Here 
is a little tract on the Christian life. I hope you will 
like it, because I wrote it myself,’’ and then I found 
that my kind friend was Dr. Newman Hall. In a 
moment -he was gone, and I was alone once more,— 
yet not alone. That cold and sickening grip about 
my heart had loosened, and in its place was warmth 
and courage, and a new sense of the divine pres- 
ence. 

I settled in London, and at once united with the 
church. Among those who joined at the same time 
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was the superintendent of North London City Mis- 
sions. He seemed drawn. towards me, and every 
Sunday I went with him in his work. Under God, 
I believe that such strength as there was in my early 
Christian life came through hearkening to that beau- 
tiful wayside message, and remembering to ‘‘ keep 
close to those who preach the gospel to the poor.’ 
STILLMAN VALLEY, ILL. 
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April 
By Mary F. Butts 


EAR wilful April, petulant and sweet, 
A rainbow arching o’er thy rain-wet hair, 

Glad songs of little lovers in the air, 
Quick-springing grasses ’neath thy glancing feet! 
When the fierce winds of noisy March retreat, 
And wild-flowers in the barren pastures dare 
To meet in little companies, and share 
With thee earth’s happiness a moment fleet, 
We too, earth’s children, happy in the sun, 
With grateful hearts thy fair procession greet ; 
Along thy violet-bordered pathways run 
The old-time pleasures of thy reign to greet, 
While the same loving power that brings thee here 
Renews in us the gladness of the year. 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


Margins 
By the Rev. H. W. Horwill, M.A. 


O THE practical student, as well as to the book- 
lover, it is always agreeable to handle a book 
whose printer has left wide margins. Quite 

apart from esthetic considerations, it is worth some- 
thing to be able to make a correction or comment, or 
to add a reference, without having to write in such 
minute characters that the help of a microscope is 
afterwards needed to decipher them. 

A year's experience in running a household is 
enough to instruct the most unobservant in the need 
of allowing a financial margin in domestic affairs. It 
may be possible to predict how many dollars will go 
into the family purse, but no one can tell how many 
will go out of it. Itis not more difficult for a captain 
to foresee the difference that a current will make to his 
ship's log, than for the most careful manager to esti- 
mate exactly what items of expenditure will appear in 
the annual reckoning. _ If bankruptcy is to be avoided, 
a certain sum must be left free for unexpected calls. 

It is in dealing with the things of the higher life 
that we most commonly overlook the value of the 
margin. Our intellectual and spirittial conceptions 
are often cramped because we have become the slaves 
of our own programs. Many a man would almost 
think it a reflection on his diligence to admit that he 
had a minute to spare. His ambition is to crowd the 
earlier pages of his life so closely that they become 
illegible,—or, at any rate, unreadable,—and then to 
have several blank pages atthe end. Truly, a worthy 
volume to show! Not the business man only, but 
sometimes also the teacher, the author, the clergyman, 
will so tie himself up by the red tape of his own rou- 
tine that his very industry despoils him of his natural 
freedom. There is no longer any Fleet Prison, in 
which the novelist must lie until he has bought him- 
self out by a new romance ; but it is only the form, 
not the fact, of his captivity that is changed when he 
is under contract with his publisher to supply so many 
thousand words by a fixed date. 

After all, that life is the more sanely ordered in 
which an opportunity is left for revisions of the origi- 
nal draft. 

‘* High Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more.’’ 


And we may be sure that High Heaven will make us 
pay for it if we attempt to mortgage our brains or our 
time, and leave no room for Providence to work in. 
There is a spirit that bloweth where it listeth, We 
cannot afford to defraud ourselves of those breathing- 
spaces which are often more truly productive than 
hours when the machine is toiling at full pressure. It 
is well to have a clear aim, and to pursue it by means 
judiciously contrived to fit the end; to labor with 
regularity and perseverance, independent of casual 
moods and impulses. It is better still, amid our 
shrewdest schemes, to allow place for interlineations by 
a wiser hand. 
New York City. 
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The Religion of American Colleges 
By the Rev. James H. Ross 


Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Connecticut, and the Rev. E. S. 
Tead, secretary of the Congrega- 
% tional Education Society, Boston, 
have recently made thorough and 
independent investigations into 
the state of religion in American colleges. It is difficult 
to know how to classify the results. The main effort 
will be to give the facts, to consider students simply 
as students, regardless of locality or of institution. 

The proportion of church-members to total num- 
ber of students in Yale University last year was fifty- 
nine per cent. Yale has the largest, most effective, 
and best organized college Young Men’s Christian 
Association in the world, and a Christian congregation 
of men, meeting daily, without parallel in the world. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., Secretary of the Yale Corpo- 
ration, says: ‘‘ The whole trend of Yale thought in 
matters religious is toward the emphasizing of funda- 
mental truths in regard to which all Christians unite. 
... The Yale faculty as a whole [ministerial mem- 
bers are the exception rather than the soe | has never 
been more grounded in the fundamental truths of 
Christianity than it is to-day. ... The only occasion 
for real surprise is... the small number of really 
strong men entering the ministry. . . . The Yale man 
has a simple, natural, abounding faith,—faith in his 
country, ... in his college, in his own. powers, in 
God, in Christ.’’ 
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In Harvard University the Young Men's Christian 
Association is not large in proportion to the size of 
the university. There are several denominational or- 
ganizations among the students, such as the St. Paul's 
Society, the Catholic Club, and the Harvard Religious 
Union. Every class contains a good many students 
for the ministry. Last year six members of the 
graduating class went to one Baptist school in New 
York state, and every year the university graduates a 
number. of men who become clergymen of the Epis- 
copal Church. The religious feeling is quite as strong 
as that in many institutions which require attendance 
at chapel. There are many Hebrew students, and 
some of them attend religious exercises in the college 
chapel. 

In Dartmouth College there is a Young Men's 
Christian Association, and the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew is organized. President Tucker says : ‘+ Col- 
lege men accept the fundamentals of Christianity, are 
moved by its finer and more stirring appeals, and ex- 
pect to conform to Christian standards. The commit- 
ment of the individual life to the resolute Christian 
purpose, or the development of it through spiritual 
experience, goes on much more quietly than in the 
days of revivals, but the fact is apparent to any one 
who his occasion to go beneath the surface.’’ 

About two-thirds of the students in Amherst College, 
Amherst, Massachusetts, are members of churches. 
Thirty are expecting to enter the ministry. 

In Williams College, Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts, there are a hundred and ninety-five professing 
Christians among three hundred and fifty-five stu- 
dents. There are twelve or thirteen students study- 
ing for the ministry, or other form of Christian service. 
Dean Wild says that ‘‘the college student of to-day 
will have nothing to do with what he thinks is rhe- 
torical or insincere.’’ 

we 

The majority of students in Middlebury College, 
Vermont, are members of Christian churches. Three 
young men are studying for the ministry. They are 
not Congregationalists. President Ezra Brainerd, 
LL. D., says : ‘‘I deprecate the fact that the ministry 
of Congregationalists is increasingly recruited by cler- 
gymen from other denominations and men without 
college or seminary training."’ 

There are a hundred students in the French- 
American College, in Springfield, Massachusetts, of 
whom forty-five are members of evangelical churches. 
A few are Roman Catholics. They do not attend the 
Roman Church, but are regular attendants upon the 
religious services of the college,—both those that are 
voluntary and those that are required. In the outside 
world, those who leave the Roman Church are apt to 
renounce all religion, but under the conditions that 
prevail in the Springfield college a departure from 
the Roman Church is occasioned by a reasonable 
view of a better type of Christianity, and the subject 
is rescued from a fall into.utter unbelief. The volun- 


tary attendance of students upon religious meetings is 
large. A large majority of those in college proper, 
and those in the academy who in the end go through 
college, purpose to become ministers, 

The majority of the students in Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts (for girls), are profess- 
ing Christians. None are avowedly studying for the 
Christian ministry. President L. Clark Seelye says 
that ‘the religious sympathies of students in colleges 
for women are rather stronger than in colleges for 
men.”’ 
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There are in the student body of Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Massachusetts, six hundred 
students, o: whom three hundred and seventy-nine 
church-members are enrolled in the Christian Asso 
ciation. A dozen members of the college belong to 
the Student Volunteer band for foreign missions. 
More than a third of the student body is repre- 
sented at the regular prayer-meetings, and practically 
the entire college attends the college vesper service 
on Sunday. 

About seventy-two per cent of the students of Welles- 
ley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts, are church- 
members. The band of Student Volunteers for foreign 
missions is always represented there. It has five 
members now. The Christian Association contains 
about four hundred members, practically about one- 
half the student body. One hundred and seventy 
students are enrolled in classes for the study of the 
Bible from the devotional side ; eighty-five belong to 
mission-study classes. One of the Wellesley churches 
has a large attendance of students. 

The reports from Western. institutions, most of 
which are co-educational and Christian, are volumi- 
nous and very encouraging. State universities are 
not now in mind. 

Perhaps seventy-five to eighty-five per cent of the 
students in Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, are pro- 
fessed Christians. There is a strong Christian under- 
tone to the whole life of the institution. Outside of 
the thirty men in the theological seminary, there are 
seven male volunteers for foreign missions, and eight 
women. Five men in the college contemplate the 
ministry, and two the work of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association. The reasonableness of religion 
concretely in Christian faith is strongly brought out, 
and makes a telling appeal. Oberlin is a recruiting 
station for home and foreign missionaries. 

“ee 

This year’s senior class of twenty-two members in 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, has five members 
who are not Christians. That proportion will hold 
through the college. Two seniors will enter the min- 
istry. President A. T. Perry says that ‘college 
young people are, on the average, more earnest, 
thoughtful, and Christian than those in the average 
church,’’ and that ‘‘ the scare talk about too many 
ministers will result in a shortage before many years, 
or in the employment of a large number poorly pre- 
pared for their work."’ 

Of the young men of the four classes of Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota, fifty-seven are avow- 
edly Christian, eleven are doubtful, of whom four are 
Catholics, and ten non-Christian. President James W. 
Strong says that ‘‘from the beginning the divine 
blessing has attended Carleton. Not a year, scarcely 
aterm, has ever passed without conversions. More 
than ninety per cent of its graduates have gone out 
as Christians. A daily noon-day prayer - meeting 
has been voluntarily sustained for nearly thirty 
years.’’ 

Ninety per cent of the students of Drury College, 
Springfield, Missouri, in the college department, are 
professing Christians. From twenty to twenty-five 
per cent of the young men are looking forward to the 
ministry. The report of President Fuller states that 
three-fourths or more of the missionaries sent out by 
the American Board since July last were from Ohio 
ana farther west, and that they were educated in the 
West. This is a very strong argument, he says, for 
reinforcement of Western Christian colleges. 

oe 

The proportion of church-members in Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, Colorado, is a little less 
than seventy per cent. Many of the leading students 
in athletic life are Christian men. Most of those who 
stand highest in their studies, and in such work as 
oratory, debating, editing, etc., are Christian men. 
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About ten per cent of the senior class are preparing 
for Christian service. 

The number of professing Christians in Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Washington, is about sixty 
per cent of the total enrolment. Sixteen are studying 
for the Christian ministry or other kinds of Christian 
service. President Penrose says: ‘‘ Probably the 
special danger of student life is the spreading out of 
mental interest over so large a field—study, athletics, 
and social life—that it is difficult to concentrate upon 
religion. A distinctively Christian college is free to 
teach all literature and philosophy, Hebrew and 
Christian, as well as Latin and Greek, and to bring 
the most powerful influences of religion to bear upon 
the lives of the students."’ 

President George A. Gates, of Pomona College, 
Claremont, California, says, ‘‘1 never was in an in- 
stitution of any kind where the religious life was 
higher than it is in this college. I believe it to be 
even stiffer than in Andover Seminary when I was 
there. In the upper classes there is almost a solid 
front of professing Christians.”’ 


al 
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The investigation included some of the colleges for 
the colored students of both sexes in the South, which 
were founded and fostered by the American Mission- 
ary Association, New York. The reports from such 
institutions are similar in the main to those already 
recorded concerning colleges existing in the West. 
The Congregational Education Society, Boston, has 
founded and fostered most of the Western institutions 
herein referred to, and many others not mentioned. 

Inasmuch as the investigation was so thorough, and 
the reports are so dptimistic, even when comparing 
colleges and churches, the inference is inevitable that 
a college is a safe place for the average student of 
either sex, and that vast progress has been made on 
the state of things that existed in American colleges 
one hundred years ago, when unbelief and vice were 
common, * 


NortH CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


1 The Hartford Theological Seminary will soon publish a summa 
and ee of the reports which its committee have received. 
‘Those who are especially interested should communicate with Pro- 
fessor E. K. Mitchell. 
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A Mother of Sunday-Schools 


By P. F. Causey 


W2 EVENTY-FIVE years ago, in January, 
Pawan 1827, Mrs. Ann T. Draper, now in her 
3 ninety-first year, started a Sunday-school in 
Milford, Delaware, when these useful in- 
stitutions were rare. On the occasion of the recent 
anniversary of this school, which was the beginning 
of the Methodist Church, a reception was accorded 
this venerable worker, and Milford turned out to do 
her homage. 

She is a remarkable woman, for her piety, her 
bright, clear mind, wonderful memory, and full pos- 
session of all her faculties. She was very devout in 
her early days. At the age of sixteen years, as Miss 
Ann T. Yoe, she started a little Sunday-school of 
six or eight members in a small room,—now still 
standing, —on Front Street, North, seventy-five years 
ago. 

Sunday-schools were unknown in this section of the 
state, and, of course, she was without experience or 
training. But she loved to do good. Her life at 
that early age was consecrated to the work. Books 
were rare at this period, so that hymns had to be 
taught orally, and committed to memory. To help 
on her work, she wrote this prayer-poem, which is 
still preserved in manuscript : 





Descend, O God of love, 
And bless our kind design ; 
Send the God-spirit from above, 
And make these children thine. 


Oh, what a vast delight 
Their happiness to see ! 

Our warmest wishes all unite 
To lead their souls to thee. 

Here may we oft delight to meet 
Our youthful charge at Jesus’ feet. 


Miss Yoe having established this school, the first 
Sunday-school in this section of Delaware, became 
known as the mother of Sunday-schools in Milford. 
She married, in 1829, Samuel Draper of Milford,—a 
very devout Christian man, who was a worker in the 
church, and together they kept up the Sunday-school 
until her domestic duties demanded her time, and 
she was succeeded by others she had trained to the 
work. Her children were brought up and trained for 
Sunday-school workers. Her influence for good was 
felt in every direction, and to-day, in the Philadel- 
phia and Wilmington conferences there are minis- 
ters who trace their first impressions to the teachings 
of this saintly woman. 

She was always devoted to the church and her 
country. The Civil War brought wonderful tests to 
her faith and patriotism, but unfalteringly she gave 
her sons to her country. But just before the close of 
the war, when she was expecting the return of her 
youngest son, her main support, news came that he 
had ‘fallen for the flag." When the news came, 
this aged saint, in humble submission, sighed, ‘‘ God 
knows what is best for me.’ 

Her life has always been brightened by the power 
of the good Spirit, and at the reception, although 
feeble in body, Mrs. Draper was the cheeriest and 
brightest of the whole party. This gathering crowded 


the aisles and vestibules and stairways, and every 
available spot, until it seemed as though the whole 
city had turned out to do her honor. The lecture 
room of the church was beautifully decorated with 
holly, palms, and potted plants. Mrs. Draper was 
escorted to the chancel, and by the school presented 
with a bouquet of roses, which she received in a most 
graceful manner, at perfect ease, with that lovely 
smile so often seen upon her face. 

The program consisted of speeches made by all the 
superintendents of the schools present, solos sung by 
Mrs. Howard M. Kain of Philadelphia, and speeches 
by distinguished guests of the occasion, including 
Presiding Elder Waft of the Wilmington Conference, 
Ex-Congressman Jonathan L. Willis of Delaware, and 
Professor Brooks, superintendent of public schools of 
Philadelphia. A very interesting part of the program 
was the reciting of a poem written by a daughter of 
Mrs. Draper, and given by a great-granddaughter, — 
Miss Margaret Gill of Washington. It was as follows : 


I’ve a story to tell the children, 
Which perhaps the grandmothers know, 
How the first Sunday-school in Milford 
Was started long years ago. 


When a dear little Christian maiden, 
Not many years older than I, 
Gathered the children together 
To teach them of God on high. 


Shall I tell you the name of the maiden? 
’Tis written in gold above, 

My dear great-grandmother Draper,— 
Give her your heart’s best love, 


She is standing so near the river 
That flows by the great white throne, 
And the angel’s wing drops near, 
Waiting to bear her home, 


Let us thank the loving Saviour, 
Who has walked by her side alway, 
And in fulness of years and blessing 
Has kept her to see this day. 


Only a seed by the wayside, 
But under God’s fostering care, 

Its wide-spreading branches bend to-day 
With the weight of its fruit so fair. 


In those days away back in the twenties, 
How little that maiden knew 

She was building a ‘‘ city upon a hill,’’ 
Whose light was the gospel true. 


Thus closed this interesting reception to Mrs. Ann T. 
Draper on the seventy-fifth anniversary of the school 
she had established. 

From this Sunday-school have grown the schools of 
all the other churches of this city, and it is a re- 
markable fact that the founders of all these schools 
are still living in Milford. 

The first offshoot of this school, some sixty years 
ago, was the Sunday-school of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, founded by Miss Mary E. Wallace, now 
in her eighty-ninth year, and an active, bright, de- 
vout Christian woman, still working for her church, 
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and very energetic. The next outgrowth was the 
Sunday-school of the Presbyterian Church, and from 
which the church has been built ; and the founder is 
now living in Miltord,—Mrs. Lina M. Marshall,—now 
over seventy-five years. old. The next school to grow 
was the chapel of the Methodist Church, established 
forty-four years ago by the present writer, who is still 
living in Milford. This school has grown so rapidly 
that it now looks like developing into another Meth- 
odist Church. 

The last Sunday-school, while not a direct outgrowth 
from the first school established. by Mrs. Draper, is 
indirectly sustained from its influence. It is a Bap- 
tist Sunday-school, and the founder is living in Mil- 
ford,—Benjamin B. Woodal. These five schools, 
dating back seventy-five years, sixty years, fifty years, 
and over forty years, all having their founders living 
in this city, is a remarkable item of general Sunday- 
school interest. 

Nor is it alone in age that Milford Sunday-schools 
pride themselves. They do good work, and interest 
their pupils to such an extent that young people can- 
not be kept away from their services by storms or 
such minor matters. A young man, for instance, 
now nearly nineteen years old, Vernon Benson by 
name, has attended every session of one of these 
Sunday-schools every Sunday of the year for the past 
eight years, not missing a single session. This is a 
wonderful record for time, especially when a boy is 
tempted to go out driving, cycling, boating, etc. The 
influence on the teacher of such a scholar cannot but 
influence the teacher's attendance, and, as a conse- 
quence, his teacher has attended almost as regularly 
as Vernon, only being absent when sick. Then the 
influence upon some of the scholars of Benson's class 
is shown in the case of a fellow-classmate, who has 
attended for three years every session, and bids fair 
to rival young Benson's record. 

The motives that have impelled young Benson in 
this prompt attendance are the strong personal affec- 
tion for his teacher, who never disappoints him, 
and his love for the school. These are strong draw- 
ing powers, wonderful incentives to any work. More 
such scholars, more such teachers, and the Sunday- 
school interest will grow and grow, until its real object 
shall be more fully successful in building up the 
churches, and spreading abroad the teachings of 
Christ the Redeemer. 

MILForD, Det. 





The Birds of April 


By Estelle M. Hart 


OB ae oe the first ten days of April those of us 

who are noting the arrival of the birds may not 

have a chance to add many to our March list, 

but before the middle of the month, probably by the 
tenth, there will be several new comers. 

The friendly chipping sparrows begin to hop about 
the garden walks. Do you know these little fellows 
from the English sparrows? The chippies are 
smaller, with smooth gray breasts, crowns of cinna- 
mon brown, and black lines through the eyes that 
make them look as if they had spectacles on. The 
purple finches are here too. They also are related to 
the sparrows. Handsome birds they are, the ordinary 
brownish sparrow shades suffused with a reddish tint. 
Mr. Burroughs says of it: ‘‘ The color is peculiar, 
and looks as if it might have been imparted’ by dip- 
ping a brown bird in diluted poke-berry juice.'' 
Look for the purple finch among the blossoms ef the 
fruit-trees. Well he knows the dainty flavor of 
cherry buds. 

Now we may be on the lookout for the first war- 
bler. It will probably appear by the tenth of the 
month, and will stay with us for five or six weeks 
before it leaves for its summer residence in northern 
New England or Canada. This is the myrtle or yel- 
low-rumped warbler. Like all the warblers, it is 
small, —a little over five and a half inches in length. 
It is a beautiful little bird, with the upper parts of 
bluish-gray streaked with black, some white on wings 
and tail, white throat and breast, the latter with curi- 





Editor’s Note.—This is the second of four articles by Miss 
Hart telling what birds to look out for during the months of 
March, April, May, and June. 
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ous black markings. Four bright spots of yellow 
mark the crown and rump and ither side of the 
breast. Whole flocks of these merry, flitting little 
fellows riay be found among the bay-berry or myrtle 
bushes by the sides of quiet roads or in the dry fields. 

The swallows appear at different times during the 
month, the tree swallows usually coming first. These 
are our famous fliers, with their strong, long wings. 
There are many species, but the most common are 
the tree, barn, cliff, and bank swallows, and the pur- 
ple martins. The upper parts of all of these, except 
the bank swallow, show burnished, steel-blue color- 
ing. The bank swallow is brownish gray, with a 
brownish-gray band across the white breast The 
under. parts of the tree swallow are pure white ; the 
throat and breast of the barn swallow show a rufous 
color ; the cliff swallow has a breast of brownish gray, 
with a steel-blue spot in its center. The purple mar- 
tin is all of a shining blue black. It is the barn 
swallow whose tail is most deeply forked. The chim- 
ney swift is often called a swallow, but, while he re- 
sembles the swallows in his powers of flight, his 
structure is quite different. The chimney swift can 
fly farther without resting than any other bird we 
have, except the miraculous little humming-bird. 
The swifts appear in April, too, with the swallows. 
Their color is sooty brown all over, except the throat, 
which is a light gray. Their wings are so long that 
they extend away beyond the tail when folded. 

During the last ten days of the month come the 
least fly-catchers, the chewinks or ground robins, the 
catbirds, wood-thrushes, brown thrashers, the black 
and white warblers, and the oven-birds. 

««Chebec ! chebec !’’ you will hear some morning, 
and there, on a bare twig or a fence-post, sits a bit of 
an olive-gray bird, very erect, with bright eyes, a soft 
whitish throat, and the most alert manner possible. 
There he darts after a passing insect, and then back 
he comes to the very same perch to call ‘‘chebec"’ 
again, and keep his eyes open for the next choice 
morsel that flies by. This is the least flycatcher,—a 
relative of the phoebe, —one of our most constant and 
busy and fearless little house-yard companions. 

You must look for the chewink in low bushes and 
undergrowth. Perhaps you will find him on the 
ground among the dead leaves, His harsh note, 
‘«to-whee,’’ or ‘‘chewink,’’ will attract your atten- 
tion. There he goes, in short, bobbing flights. He 
is a little over eight inches long, upper parts, head, 
and breast black, the latter sharply defined against the 
ash of the under parts ; the sides are chestnut ; the 
outer tail feathers are tipped with white. Perhaps 
you will get near enough to see that the iris of his eye 
is red. 

The gray catbird and the tiny brown wren probably 
need no description. 

The wood thrush and the brown thrasher are both 
reddish brown above and white below, spotted with 
brown ; but the wood thrush is but eight inches tong, 
and the brown thrasher measures eleven inches. The 
brownish color of the wood thrush is brightest on the 
head. - The brown thrasher has a long tail and two 
white wing bars. The wood thrush may be oftenest 
found in the woods, though he sometimes visits 
shaded lawns. ‘The brown thrasher lingers about 
hedge rows, scrubby thickets, or the borders of the 
woods. Both birds are fine singers, though some one 
has said that the brown thrasher seems conscious of 
the magnificence of his performance, and that it lacks 
the spiritual quality of the wood thrush’s flute-like 
notes. 

May is the month of warblers, but the black-and- 
white warbler comes in April, and we may see him 
creeping (he is sometimes called the black-and-white 
creeper) up and under and around the tree branches 
with suprising ability. He is daintily striped with 
black and white, and shows no other color. His 
song is a fine, insect-like call, not often heard. 

The oven-bird, sometimes called the golden-crowned 
thrush, is properly a warbler also. His colors are 
olive above, white below, streaked with black, and 
he has a stripe of brownish orange through the crown, 
bordered by black. He gets his name from the shape 
of his nest,—a little, roofed dwelling, built on the 
ground, and resembling an old-fashioned Dutch oven 
in shape. You should see him walk,—such a pom- 
pous little strut for such a small bird? You should 
hear him sing,—such a powerful performance for so 
so slender a throat! ‘‘Teacher, teacher, s¢eacher, 
TEACHER, TEACHER !"" he calls, louder and louder 
and faster and faster. The woods ring with it. Does 
he never tire of singing, you wender. Does he feel 
the need of an instructor so passionately, do you sup- 
pose, or is he simply proclaiming his own vocation ? 

New Britain, Conn. 
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Is Self-Preservation a First Duty ? 

‘*Self-preservation’’ is often spoken of as a 
man’s first duty. But using one's life aright is more 
important than preserving it. A life expended in a 
good cause is better used than a life prolonged be- 
yond the hour for its timely surrender. In the war 
for the nation’s life there was written over the grave 
of a noble young hero the words that told’ his worthy 
life record : ‘‘ Life was sweet, but his country’s life 
was dearest to his brave young heart."’ Self-surren- 
der is often a duty superior to self-preservation. 


Kx 
We Must Know What is Right 


‘* Doing as well as we know how"’ is better than 
not doing even as well as that. But doing as well as 
we know how is not encugh, unless we know just 
what is right, and then do that. God's commands are 
positive and exact. We are told to do this, or not to 
do that. God never tells us merely to do our best, or 
according to our knowledge. It is our duty to know 
what is right, and then to do it. Even-under human 
governments it is said that it is every man’s duty to 
know the law. And divine government has as high a 
standard as has the human. We have a responsi- 
bility for knowing, as preliminary to doing. Do we 
realize that ? 
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Sentiment Worth Dying For 

Sentiment is more potent among men than is 
logic or morals. And it is well that this is so, for 
sentiment really gives practical power to’ both logic 
and morals in the realm of man's highest and pro- 
foundest personality. When General Joseph R. 
Hawley was advocating, in the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, an appropriation for the Cen- 
tennial celebration of American independence in 1876, 
he was met by the sneering suggestion that, after all, 
such an observance was ‘‘only a sentiment.'’ ‘I 
know it,’' replied General Hawley ; and he added, 
in red-hot earnestness, ‘‘And I haven't a sentiment 
that I'm not ready to die for." And that is a truth 
that is worth bearing in mind by all of us. Edward 
Everett brought out the same thougltt in his advocacy 
of the monument on Bunker Hill, ‘‘ What is patriot- 
ism but a sentiment ?'’ What is anything worth liv- 
ing for but a sentiment? Love of one’s flag, that 
makes so many ready to die for it, is but a sentiment. 


aK 


Honoring the memory of a dead dear one—of one's 
child, or wife, or mother—is only a sentiment. Ob- 
serving sacredly Christmas, or Good Friday, or. Easter, 
is a sentiment. ‘Doing what is demanded by hard 
logic, or cold. duty, is comparatively a lifeless act, 
unless the life and warmth of sentiment accompany it. 
Logic and duty are dependent for most of their prac- 
tical efficiency on sentiment. That fact should be 
borne in mind by whoever would lead or inspire his 
fellows in the right way. 
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‘Dirt, or Diamonds ? 


Criticism enables a true man to see and to show 
beauties that cannot be seen by inferior men. Yet 
there are those who think that it is the work of a 
critic to disclose defects. Such men pride them- 
selves on their ability to point out errors and imper- 
fections ; they seem to confound criticism with cen- 
sure. These two classes of men are like the two sorts 
found in a diamond field. There are diamonds and 
there is dirt or gravel in the field. It requires very 
little ability to find the dirt. One can see it without 
searching. But it requires a keen eye, and a mind 
intent on the search, to discover a diamond. Yet a 
single diamond is worth more than a ton of dirt, and 
it is the superior man who finds it. What occupies 
your time and thoughts day by day? Is your mind 
intent on dirt, or diamonds, as you observe your fel- 
lows? The answer fixes your place among men. 


x 
What is it to Covet ? 


‘« Covet earnestly the best gifts *' (1 Cor. 12 : 32). 
That was the way the words read in our ordinary 
Bibles twenty-five years ago, but that was not the 
correct translation. In the Revision it is rendered, 
‘« Desire earnestly the greater gifts."’ That is correct, 
and it is better than the former error. This is an- 
other illustration of the gain of the Revisions. We 
may desire more and better gifts, and may strive or 
pray for them, but we have no right to covet such 
things or any other. ‘‘ What is it to covet ?'’ asked 
a visitor in areform school. ‘* Wanting what doesn't 
belong to us,"’ answered one of the boys ; and then 
he added, ‘‘ That's what brought a good many of us 
here."’ We must limit not only our efforts, but our 
prayers and our very desires, to what is within the 
scope and sphere of our lot in the providence of God. 
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The Hiddenness of God 


WO girls, as they walked home one night from 
work, were engaged in earnest talk. A stranger 
who stood on the sidewalk near them saw the 

play of anxious feeling on their faces as they stopped 
a moment beneath a street-lamp's dim light. Sud- 
denly one was heard to say to the other, ‘‘ Yes, but 
why has no one ever seen God ?’’—that was all, just 
a fragment-word throbbing with pain and regret, and 
they vanished again in the night. 

How like humanity that was! Like children, they 
pause now and then in the darkness of life, lift their 
weary faces to the pale lights glaring along the way, 
and, peering into baffled eyes, cry, ‘‘ Why can we 
not see our God?"’ It was Philip's old question, 
you remember, ‘‘Show us the Father,’’ and all of 
us are now and then in Philip’s class, for it is 
large. 

Must I move on to the end with mystery ahead and 
uncertainty around, unable to lift even a little corner 
of life's misty veil, or get the one clear word that 
would make all plain? Must I be forever doing so 
much and knowing so little, sure of God to-day and 
doubting him to-morrow ? Is Miss Schreiner's legend 
of ‘«‘ The Hunter'’’ completely true, and must I, like 
him, follow the vast white bird of Truth through the 
valley of Negation and Pain, only at last, when with- 
ered and old, to catch one little feather from his 
wings? Is it so? .And many, as they ponder it, 
grow sad and wan and hopeless. 

Yet it is a needless sorrow, this regret at not finding 
the secret of God. This vagueness and uncertainty 
that men think peculiar to spiritual things is every- 


where, not local to religion, but universal in all 
things. If it does not bother the merchant at trade, 
why should it trouble the Christian at prayer ? 

Exact knowledge of anything is impossible. What 
draws the apple earthward, what is electricity, what 
is mind or conscience or will, how are soul and body 
united ? We cannot tell ; we see these things through 
a glass darkly. We know some of their uses and 
operations, but just where they begin, and exactly 
what they are, we cannot know. ‘‘ There is enough 
mystery,’’ said Linnzeus, ‘‘in a handful of moss, to 
give one a lifetime's study.’’ 

All our complaining is the old human cry for 
greater assurance, and its explanation is as various as 
its cause. In part, it is due to the fact that man is 
man and God is God, that we are shareholders in two 
worlds, —the visible and earthly and the spiritual and 
eternal. Destined for a vast future, and only able as 
yet to know and possess a very small part, mystery is 
the result. . For mystery, as Dr. Clark says, ‘‘is the 
halfway house between ignorance and knowledge, — 
the twilight of the intellect."’ It is very good for us 
on the whole, for it awakens the mind, stirs our ima 
gination, and incites to effort and progress. Yet, 
good as it is, it disturbs many weak souls, and fills 
them with Shelley's regret that 


** Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the fair radiance of eternity.’’ 


Even to the Christian sometimes God seems hid- 
den. In spite of the promise that the pure in heart 
shall see God, nevertheless they often think they do 
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not see him, and, as far as their own mental peace is 
concerned, the fancy might as well be fact. But 
when God seems far off to the Christian, is it not, 
in fact, because he is so near? He is so blended 
with man’s nature, he so penetrates and fills the 
chambers of thought, flows through the channels of 
feeling and rises through all the springs of will, is so 
thoroughly identified with all man's best and high®st 
life, that, while he seeks his marvelous appearance 
without, God, as a silent presence, is filling the cham- 
bers of the soul. 

God was very near to some people in the Bible, 
and they knew it not. May he not be equally near 
you, and you be ignorant of that nearness? The 
young man with Elisha could see no divine help 
near, and cried in dismay, ‘‘ What shall we do?”’ 
But where the youth saw nothing, Elisha saw hosts of 
heavenly chariots, and the young man saw them too, 
after the seer had prayed and touched his eyes. 
Perhaps you also need the anointing and revealing 
touch of prayer. It still works wonders. 

The two who walked with the Risen One toward 
Emmaus, though they looked into his face and heard 
his voice, did not recognize the Master until later, 
when he stood in their midst. Perhaps your heart 
also has burned within you as he has talked with you 
by the way, and you have mistaken God-given emo- 
tions, heaven-sent thoughts, and eternal hopes and 
longings, for influences purely natural. 

To the wicked, God is hidden in a sense different 
and more awful still. Jesus devoted one whole para- 
ble to the illustration of this fact. The prodigal was 
lost in a far country when he had taken all he could 
get, followed the wild voices of passion, and spent his 
all on self-gratification. And selfishness always drives 
us so far from God that God seems almost non- 
existent. But when the prodigal awakened to the 
fact that the highest happiness lies in the service, not 
of self, but of one who loves us best, then his father 
drew near him again, and let him feel his tender 
embrace once more. 


‘* He who shuts love out, in turn shall be 
Shut out of love, and on her threshold lie 
Howling in outer darkness.’’ 


When Jacob lay down to sleep that night on the 
cheerless stones, we may suppose the world never 
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seemed more barren, nor heaven farther away. Yet 
it was Jacob's crafty sin that worked that blindness 
and desolation within him. And when God won him 
over to a better view by the vision of a radiant ladder 
that linked earth with heaven, he awoke to a better 
life, and realized that he had been in the presence of 
God and knew it not. 

In many cases God to-day seems hidden, and 
Spiritual realities vaguely unreal because of life's 
attrition, its wear and tear, its metallic custom and 
deadening care, the rub of duty and the clash of 
jangling interests. We do not reject God nowadays, 
we simply let him alone ; and it is not long before a 
negiected God becomes a God far off, unfeatured and 
dim, and life's fair visions and dreams of purity fail 
to nerve and sustain. 


** All day the iron wheels go onward, 
Grinding life down from its mark, 
And the children’s souls which God is 
calling sunward 
Spin on blindly in the dark.’’ 


Let us not charge God with our infirmity and offense, 
nor think him distant and loveless when we are care- 
less and cold. The dust of neglect dims the finest 
mirror, and the loftiest mountain fails to awe when we 
turn our backs upon it. 

A lonely sentry, pacing his beat along a river bank 
during the Civil War, sang softly to himself, ‘Jesus, 
lover of my soul.'’ A sharpshooter across the nar- 
row river saw and heard him. He took aim, and was 
about to fire, when he heard these words, ‘‘ Cover my 
defenseless head with the shadow of thy wing.’’ His 
rifle dropped, and thesentry lived. Years afterward they 
met. ‘‘ When I saw you that night,’’ said the sharp- 
shooter, ‘‘ singing as you walked, I determined to kill 
you, but when I heard you cry, ‘Cover my defense- 
less head,’ I could as soon have shot my mother."’ 

The Spirit of God that prompted the sentry’s hymn 
unnerved the hand and lowered the rifle of the in- 
‘tended destroyer. God was near that man though he 
knew it not, and his unseen presence, mightier than a 
bastion of steel, shielded his life from harm. More 
wonderful still, he made him wait thirty years before 
letting him find it out. This should be very precious 


to our doubting hearts, and silence all hard reproaches 
that we raise. 





How Can Men Be Reached for Christ ? 


If a book has any ethical value, if its teachings 
are worth considering, there is likely to be more 
than one opinion about it. People, even very good 
people, do not all think alike. Especially if a truth 
presented is another than one popularly agreed on, 
there will be many who are reluctant to accept a view 
unlike that which they have long deemed the correct 
one. But this very difference of opinion tends to 
such consideration and discussion as will promote the 
acceptance of the real truth involved. Hence an 
author or a writer welcomes differences and discus- 
sions about a theme he has been urging on the pub- 
lic. The Editor of this periodical has recently had 
published a little volume entitled, ‘‘ Individual Work 
for Individuals."’ Portions of it have been printed in 
these pages, and much of it appears in the book for the 
first time. It seems that it is under discussion, and 
that good persons differ about it. For this fact the Edi- 
tor is grateful, because he values the truth, and desires 
it to prevail. A well-known and experienced clergy- 
man in Connecticut is far from being ready to accept 
the teachings of the book. He writes positively to 
the author : 

I have just finished your book, ‘‘ Individual Work for Indi- 
viduals,’’ and I lay it down with a great feeling of depression. 
I agree with everything you say about face-to-face work, yet 
the book leaves the impression that the pulpit is a useless 
human factor in the work of the kingdom. I cannot help 
thinking that you have said more than you meant to... . So, 
while I believe and heartily endorse all that you say about 
personal work, it does seem to me that the pulpit has a place 
in the work of the kingdom, as a divinely appointed agency 
for reaching men,—the pulpit and face-to-face work. 

Another active and prominent clergyman of an- 
other denomination, in the District of Columbia, 
writes to the author in doubt as to the same point, 
with kindly appreciative words : 

I have just read your ‘ Individual Work for Individuals" 


with great interest and profit. It has helped me in the revival 
work in which I am now engaged, and, as I intend to speak on 





the subject to my own people, it will help me to help others. 
I thank you for writing it, and thus giving the world the benefit 
of your experience. ... But do you not think that, on page 
172, you do an injustice to the pulpit, where you refer to it as 
the ‘‘ big . which makes much noise, but does little exe- 
cution ? think it is very belittling to the Christian ministry, 
and it seems surprising that God should have selected ‘' preach- 
ing’ as the means to save the world. 


As to the points criticised by these two clergymen, 
the book itself makes clear the author's position. He 
has no desire to attempt further explanation or quali- 
fication as to his view. But the claim, or assumption, 
so commonly made, that ‘‘ preaching,’’ or ‘‘ the pul- 
pit,’ is the one ‘‘ divinely appointed agency for reach- 
ing men,’’ the one means which God has‘: selected 
. as the means to save the world,’’ calls for imme- 
diate notice and prompt challenge, and this as often as 
it is assumed or taken for granted. If, indeed, God 
has chosen, and explicitly approves, the method of work 
which those who make this claim advocate, as distin- 
guished from the method advocated by the author of 
the book referred to, then that settles the case ; but if 
the real question is rather, Which method, of the two, 
is the God-chosen and God-approved method ? then 
that question is still open. Indeed, it is the common 
claim that the ‘‘ pulpit,’’ or that ‘‘ preaching,'’ as ad- 
dressing many rather than one, is what God peculiarly 
approves, which is the error that this book aims to 
combat. 

What does a man, especially one who is a compe- 
tent Bible scholar, mean when he speaks of the pul- 
pit, and refers to it as a ‘‘ divinely appointed agency 
for reaching men’’? Of course he knows that the 
word ‘‘pulpit’’ occurs only once in the Bible, —Old 
Testament or New,—and that is in Nehemiah 8: 4. 
In that instance, the teacher, or leader, stood on a 
** tower,’’ or raised platform, having thirteen Aefers 
by him; and when he said or read a thing, they 
made it clear to individuals. It was the place of a 
Bible-class leader in an inter-colloquial service. How 
unfair or misleading it is to speak of the pulpit as a 
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place where a clergyman or minister stands and reads 
or utters an uninterrupted monologue! How much 
harm has been done through misunderstanding or 
misusing the Bible word! And so as to the word 
‘« preaching.’’ Many a clergyman and missionary 
and Bible scholar has protested against the common 
error of calling a certain kind of continuous dis- 
course to a congregation ‘‘ preaching,’’ and then of 
erroneously calling that performance God's chosen 
‘* means to save the world."’ 

The honored and lamented Rev. Dr. John L. 
Nevius, the veteran and successful missionary in 
China, said on this subject in a public address not 
long before he closed his earthly life course: ‘If 
you examine a Greek concordance of the New Testa- 
ment, you will find about six words that are all trans- 
lated ‘preach’ in the English Version, and hardly 
one of the six has the modern technical sense that we 
connect with the word ‘preach.’’’ Then good Dr. 
Nevius proceeded to show the superiority of reading 
or of talking to individuals, rather than of addressing 
a congregation, —as counting one more than many in 
the work of evangelization. He said, incidentally, 
‘| suppose that a regular formal discourse has hardly 
ever been delivered in China, I was going to say for 
the last two thousand years, but they are very excep- 
tional.’ Yet there have been able and earnest and 
successful men of God as missionaries in China in 
the last fifty years, even though they may not have 
had the same idea of the ‘‘ pulpit,’’ as God's chosen 
agency of winning souls, as the above honored corre- 
spondents. But that Dr. Nevius had the same idea as 
the author of ‘‘ Individual Work for Individuals,’’ the 
author knows, from their frequent conferences on the 
subject. 

In the same line of thought, Bishop Gobat, the 
distinguished Church of England bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, expressed himself positively as long ago as 
1850. Speaking of the mistaken efforts of mission- 
aries in Egypt, when they sought to influence organi- 
zations or masses, he said: ‘‘ But the system has 
failed, and I am convinced that it will ever fail... . 
Individual conversions must be the aim, as the only 
means of prosecuting reformation.’’ So it is evident 
that the clergymen, as a class, are by no means dis- 
posed to disagree with, or to censure, the author of 
‘« Individual Work for Individuals.’’ There is an 
important duty of teaching and training those who 
have enlisted in the Lord’s army. That work is th« 
one which calls for the best and most frequent effort: 
of the wise and skilled ‘‘ pastors and teachers"’ in 
our churches. But the true idea of church activity i: 
for the laity to be ‘‘ all at it, and always at it,’’ through 
individual work with individuals, bringing them a: 
new converts to be trained by the church pastors anc 
teachers. When the pastor or an evangelist, or th 
pastor as an evangelist, heralds the gospel message t 
an audience of outsiders, that message to the gatherec 
audience must be followed up or pressed home on thc 
individual soul in the ‘‘ inquiry meeting,'’ or an ** after 
meeting.”’ If this is not done, the preacher, or th« 
evangelist, has no right to expect good or marked 
results. This is the error which is combatted by the 
Editor in the book referred to. And he is glad to be 
understood as having deliberately and intentionally 
spoken as he has in favor of the truth and against the 
too common error. 

Just here, however, the Editor desires to say, most 
gratefully, that it has been pleasant for him to know 
that no book he has ever written has, so soon after its 
publication, been so widely and heartily approved and 
commended by clergymen, including representatives 
of theological seminaries and eminent and successful 
pastors and evangelists. One of these doubly repre- 
sentative clergymen writes earnestly : 


In ‘‘ Individual Work for Individuals "’ you have established, 
first of all, a great and abiding principle, and then enforced it 
with pertinent illustrations. I felt humiliated as I thought of 
the many opportunities which I had allowed to slip from me, 
and I have promised to do better in the future. 

Another representative and prominent clergyman 
from a different portion of our great country says, with 
like enthusiasm : 

Your little work on ‘‘ Individual Work for Individuals "’ 
lately came into my hands, and has been a source of inspira- 
tion and spiritual blessing to me. It has served to deepen 
greatly a conviction I have long held,—that this is perhaps the 
most important—at any rate, the most fruitful—line of Chris- 
tian effort, and it has led me to a renewed consecration to this 
kind of work. 


Yet good is always likely to be done through differ- 
ences of opinion and consequent discussion on a sub- 
ject of importance. Obviously, there are enough who 
criticise this author to save him from the wo _pro- 
nounced against those of whom all men speak well, 
—and that is something to be grateful for. 
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Lesson 3. 


April 20. 
Acts 10 : 34-48. 


Peter and Cornelius 
(Read Acts 10: 1-34.) Memory verses: 42-44 
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COMMON VERSION 


34 Then Peter opened Ais mouth, and 
said, Of a truth I perceive that God is no re- 
specter of persons : 

35 But in every nation he that feareth him, 
and worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
him. 

36 The word which God sent unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ : 
(he is Lord of all :) 

37 That word, / say, ye know, which was 
published throughout all Judea, and began 
from GAl’i-lee, after the baptism which John 
preached ; 

38 How God anointed Jesus of N4z’a-réth 
with the Holy Ghost and with power: who 
went about doing ood; and healing all that 
were oppressed of the devil ; for God was with 
him. 

39 And we are witnesses of all things which 
he did both in the land of the Jews, and in 
Je-ru’sa-lém ; whom they slew and hanged on 
a tree : 

40 Him God raised up the third day, and 
shewed him openly ; 

41 Not to all the peopie, but unto witnesses 
chosen before of God, even to us, who did eat 
and drink with him after he rose from the dead. 


Golden Text: God is no respecter of persons.—Acts 10 : 34 


AMERICAN REVISION 


34 And Peter opened his mouth, and said, 

Of a truth I perceive that God is no respec- 
ter of persons: 35 but in every nation he that 
feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is ac- 
ceptable tohim. 36 ' The word which he sent 
unto the children of Israel, preaching * good 
tidings of peace by Jesus Christ (he is Lord of 
all)—37 that saying ye yourselves know, which 
was published throughout all Judzea, begin- 
ning from Galilee, after the baptism which 
John preached ; 38 even Jesus of Nazareth, 
how God anointed him with the Holy Spirit 
and with power : who went about doing good, 
and healing all that were oppressed of the 
devil ; for God was with him. 39 And we are 
witnesses of all things which he did both in the 
country of the Jews, and in Jerusalem ; whom 
also they slew, hanging him onatree. 40 Him 
God raised up the third day, and gave him to 
be made manifest, 41 not to all the people, but 
unto witnesses that were chosen before of God, 
even to us, who ate and drank with him after 


COMMON VERSION 


42 And he commanded us to preach unto 
the people, and to testify that it is he which 
was ordained of God ¢o de the Judge of quick 
and dead. 

43 To him give all the prophets witness, 
that through his name whosoever believeth in 
him shall receive remission of sins. 

44 4 While Peter yet spake these words, 
the Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard 
the word. 

45 And they of the circumcision which be- 
lieved were astonished, as many as came with 
Peter, because that on the Gén’tiles also was 
poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

46 For they heard them speak with tongues, 
and magnify God. Then answered Peter, 

47 Can any man forbid water, that these 
should not be baptized, which have received 
the Holy Ghost as well as we ? 

48 And he commanded them to be baptized 
in the name of the Lord. ‘Then prayed they 
him to tarry certain days. 


1 Many ancient authorities read He sent the word unto 
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he rose from the dead. 42 And he charged 
us to preach unto the people, and to testify 
that this is he who is ordained of God fo be 
the Judge of the living and the dead. 43 To 
him bear all the prophets witness, that through 
his name every one that believeth on him shal! 
receive remission of sins. 

44 While Peter yet spake these words, the 
Holy Spirit fell on all them that heard the 
word. 45 And they of the circumcision that 
believed were amazed, as many as came with 
Peter, because that on the Gentiles also was 


poured out the gift of the Holy Spirit. 46 For 
they heard them speak with tongues, and 
magnify God. Then answered Peter, 47 Can 


any man forbid the water, that these should 
not be baptized, who have received the Holy 
Spirit as well as we? 48 And he commanded 
them to be baptized in the name of Jesus 
Christ. Then prayed they him to tarry cer- 
tain days 


2 Or, the gospel 


The American Revision copyright, 1W1, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 





























Lesson Calendar 


May 18.—The Early Christian Missionaries : 
May 25.—Paul at Antioch in Pisidia. . . Acts 13: 43-52 
Te er ee eee Acts 14 : 8-22 
10. June 8.—The Council at Jerusalem Acts 15 : 22-33 
11. — 15.—Paul Crosses to Europe Acts 16: 6-15 
12. Jume 22.—Temperance Lesson .......... Rom, 13 : 8-14 
13. June 29.—Review. 
% 


1. April 6.—Saul of Tarsus Converted. ........ Acts g : 1-20 
2. April 13.—Peter, Eneas,and Dorcas. ....... Acts 9 : 32-43 
3. April 20.—Peter and Cornelius...... Acts 10: 34°48 
4. April 27.—Gentiles Received into the Church. . . . Acts 11: 1-18 
5 May 4.—The Church at AntiochinSyria. ... . Acts 11: 19-30 
6. May 11.— Peter Delivered from Prison. ..... . Acts 12 : 1-19 
7 : 

8. 


Heavenly love flows over all earthly barriers. 
al 


International Home Readings 


Mon.—Acts 10: 
TUES.—Acts Io: 


1-16. A devout man. 
17-29. Peter's journey. 
WED.—Acts 10 : 30-48. Peter and Cornelius. 
THURS.—Matt. 8: 5-13. A centurion’s faith. 
FrRI.—Eph. 3: 1-12. Ministry to Gentiles, 
Sat.—John 4: 1-14. Christ and the Samaritan. 
SuN.—Gal. 3: 7-14. Blessing for the Gentiles. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
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Christ only ts central and essential to every con- 
version, 
a 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Gospel according to Peter 


1. A GOSPEL OF CHRIST 
+. His Lordship : 
Jesus Christ... Lord of all (36). 
All authority .. . given unto me ( Matt. 28 : 18). 
Lord of... the dead and the living (Rom. 14 : 9). 
2. His Divine Power : - 
God anointed him... with power (37, 38). 
He anointed me (Luke 4: 18, 19). 
Approved . . . by mighty wonders and signs (Acts 2 : 22), 
3. His Death : 
They slew, hanging him on a tree (39). 
Came... to give his life a ransom (Mait. 20 : 28). 
Shepherd layeth down his life (John ro: 11). 
4- His Resurrection : 
Him God raised up the third day (40, 41). 
Not possible . . . holden of it (Acts 2 : 24). 
Son of God... by the resurrection (Rom. 1 : 4). 
s- His Judgment : 
Ordained of God. .. the Judge (42). 
udge the world. . . by the man (Acts 17 : 31). 
ho shall ivdge the living and the dead (2 Tim. 4: 1). 
Il. A GOSPEL FOR ALU 
God is no respecter of persons (34, 35). 


Peace to every man that worketh good (Rom. 2: 10). 
The gospel to the whole creation (Mark 16 : 15). 


MEN. 
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Ill. A GOSPEL OF CHARACTER. 
Worketh righteousness is acceptable (35). 
Fear of Jehovah is to hate evil (Prov. 8 : 13). 
Faith is reckoned for righteousness (Rom. 4: 5). 
lV. A GOSPEL OF SALVATION THROUGH FAITH, 
Believeth. .. shall receive remission (43). 
Remission of sins . . . by faith (Acts 26 : 18). 
Believe on. . . Jesus Christ, . . . be saved (Acts 16: 31). 
Vv. A GOSPEL OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
The Holy Spirit fell on all (44-46). 
Soving them the Holy Spirit (Acts 15 : 8, 19). 
Pour forth of my Spirit upon all (Acts 2 : 17). 


SEA 


Jerda: 

















VI. A GOSPEL OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE CHURCH. 
Can any man forbid the water ? (47, 48.) 


Baptized into Christ... put on Christ (Gal. 3 : 27). 
Repent ye, and be baptized (Acts 2 : 38). 
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The Spirit is seeking all true seekers. 


‘nt 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—Appearance of an angel 
to Cornelius, a devout centurion at Cesarm@a (a 
Gentile), who is bidden to send to Joppa for Peter. 

Peter's trance and vision on the house-top, preparing 
him to receive the messengers from the Gentile cen- 
turion. He goes with them the next day, and finds 
Cornelius and his friends waiting for him. The cen- 
turion falls at Peter’s feet, who forbids the homage. 
The apostle explains why he came, and asks why 
they have sent for him. Cornelius replies, asking for 
instruction. The lesson begins with Peter’s dis- 
course. 

Priace.—The house of Cornelius at Cesarza, a city 


on the coast, about forty miles east of north from 
Joppa. 

Time.—In A.D. 39 or 40, according to the usual 
chronology ; not long after the last lesson. 
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Verse 34.—Ofpfened his mouth: A phrase marking 
the beginning of a formal discourse.—O/ a truth. 
Standing first foremphasis.— / perceive : Not merely 
‘« see,” but ‘‘ apprehend,” in consequence of his vision 
and the message from Cornelius.—Wo respecter of 
persons: Race distinction is here meant. See next 
verse, 

Verse 35.—/n every nation : The term is generally 
used of nations other than the Jews.—Feareth: In 
the Old Testament sense of ‘ revere.”— Worketh : 
Stronger than ‘‘ doeth.”—Acceptable : More accurate 
than ‘‘ accepted.” 

Verse 36.—7he word which he sent: That is, 
‘*God.” The clause is dependent on ‘‘ know” (v. 
37), so are the terms ‘‘ saying” (v. 37) and ‘‘ Jesus’ 
(v. 38). The broken construction is less obscure in 
Greek than in English. The Revised Version, mar- 
gin, gives a reading with me support, but proba- 
bly due to an attempt to simplify the construction. — 
He is Lord of all; All nations. 

Verse 37.—That saying : Not “ word,” though ex- 
pressing the same thought.— Ve yourselves know : 
This brings out the emphasis on “ ye."—Pud/dished : 
Literally, ‘‘ became.”— Zhe baptism which john 
preached: Universally known in Palestine. : 

Verse 38.—Even /esus of Nazareth: He too was 
known, the ‘ word " and “saying” being about him. 
What they knew is then stated.—How God anointed 
him: A latent reference to his Messiahship.—7%e 
devil: Not ‘‘demon ;"" demoniacal possession is de- 
scribed as from Satan. 

Verse 39.— We: Emphatic referring to the apos- 
tles.— They slew: The Jew. —Hanging him: By 
hanging him,—Ox a tree: Literally, ‘‘ wood " (comp. 
Acts 5 : 30). 

Verse 40.—The third day : Mentioned only here in 
the Acts.--Gave him to be manifest: A literal ren- 
dering. 

Verse 41.—Not to all the people ; Thatis, the Jewish 
people. The verses are unfortunately divided here. 
—Chosen cefore: The compound verb occurs only 
here, and tirst meant ‘‘ to elect by show of hands,” 
then ‘‘to choose for office,” the tense pointing to a 
permanent result.—Even /o us, who ate and drank 
with him after he rose from the dead: This sets 
forth the reality of the resurrection as attested by 
competent witnesses (the apostles). 

Verse 42.—And he charged: More exact than 
‘‘commanded.”—The people: The Jews.—7his is 
he: A literal rendering.—Ordained of God: Marked 
out, or declared, by God.—./udge of the living and 
the dead: \n the literal sense, not those spiritually 
living and dead. Compare Paul's statement on 
Mars Hill (17 : 31). 

Verse 43.—Bear all the prophets witness : Corne- 
lius and his friends, as ‘‘devout” Gentiles, would 
know and accept the Old Testament declarations. — 
Throug!hsname; By confessing him.—Zvery one : 
More exact than ‘‘ whosoever,” every one, Gentile as 
well as Jew.—Remission of sins : The need of this, it 
is assumed, Cornelius felt. 
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Verse 44.— Yel spake these words; Probably re- 
ferring to what is said in verse 43. From chapter 
11: 15 it is plain that Peter was about to say much 
more.—A// them; The company of Gentiles. See 
further on verse 46. 

Verse 45.—As many as came with Peter: “Six” 
in number a. 11: 12).—The gift of the Holy 
Spirit: The Holy Spirit was the gift. 

Verse 46.—/or they heard them: The outward 
signs, then usual, proved that the Holy Spirit had 
fallen upon them, independently of baptism or laying 
on of hands.—Speak with tongues: This charism 
would furnish the most striking evidence. 

Verse 47.—The water: The article is significant. 
The reasoning of Peter is more fully set forth in the 
next lesson, 

Verse 48.—/n the name of Jesus Christ: So the 
better attested reading.—Cer/ain days: More indefi- 
nite than ‘‘many days” (chap. 9: 43), probably a 
briefer period. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


~ 
They who go with God will do good. 


a 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HE word “‘ persons" in verse 34 is derived from the 
mask worn by the actor. It means that God 
cares not for the part a man plays in life, ser- 

vant or king. Peter had just learned that great fact. 
Many have not learned it yet. Cornelius, followin 
what light he had and seeking more, was accepte 


oe 


What Cornelius 


By Alexander 


ETER does not speak to Cornelius and his friends 
Pp as he had done at Pentecost or before the coun- 
cil. A different type of audience calls for a 
different type of preaching. Yet the message is the 
same, only the onlering ic wisely varied. The apostle 
was deeply moved, and not a little startled, by his 
new experience ; and, with rare swiftness of appre- 
hension and openness of mind to God's teaching, he 
grasped at once the great lesson which he was meant 
to learn as he confronted the groups of Roman sol- 
diers who were reaching out seeking hands to Jesus. 
ae 
His first words were not so much addressed to them as 


to himself, wonderingly recording the broadened con- ° 


victions as to the reach of God's love and the sweep 
of Christ’s gospel, now borne in on him as they had 
never been before. Some glimpses of these he had 
had already ; now the truth stood out sun clear and 
dominant that the heart of God went out, not to 
Israel only, but to men of ‘‘every nation.” Peter 
had been sent to Ceesarea to tell a God-fearing ‘‘ hea- 
then” of Christ, and his mission was the sign of 
God's acceptance of Cornelius. Is it credible that 
the apostle should have begun his message by de- 
claring that it was needless? He will have done so 
if his first words mean what they are often quoted by 
people who regard missionary work unfavorably as 
meaning. ‘To fear God and to do right puts a man 
in a condition of receptiveness for the full salvation 
in Jesus. That is a matter, not of nationality, as the 
Jew supposed, but of character. Cornelius was not 
able to do without Jesus because he was devout and 
moral, but was worthy to hear of him because he 
was, and needed him all the same though he was. 

Next, the discourse outlines the general knowledge 
of Jesus which Cornelius and his friends, in common 
with the whole people, had. We must leave difficul- 
ties of construction to be dealt with by others, but 
the general drift is plain and important. Peter can 
assume a vague popular acquaintance with the life of 
Jesus as having ——— even to the barrack of 
the legionaries. And it is to be noted that the ‘‘ low 
views” of Jesus, which he expounds in verses 36-38, 
are not his, as they are sometimes taken to be, but 
the popular estimate of him, which ‘‘ ye yourselves 
know,” and which he had been sent to Cesarea to 
complete. 

& 

The fierce calumnies that had been shrieked 
against him in the judgment hall and round the cross 
had given way to a truer estimate, and it was ad- 
mitted now that he was anointed with divine wer, 
that God had been with him, and that he had ‘one 
about doing good. The beautiful beneficence of the 
gentle life was beginning to win its way to the 
nation’s heart. Peter is our witness that fickle pub- 
lic opinion was veering around. But even while he 
is substantially recalling the outlines of knowledge 
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of God. There has ever been many a Cornelius in 
heathendom. 

What pains God takes to correct a wrong opinion ! 
First is the startling vision, then the explanatory 
voice three times repeated. Nothing less would 
have uprooted the firm opinion of a Jew that God's 
favor and salvation come only to Jews. 

The gospel message. God anointed Jesus with 
power. This shows itself in doing good as God does, 
and in healing all who were oppressed of the devil. 
God was with him (v. 38). 

How brief the statement ! 
vertible the proof ! (vs. 39-43.) 
and has the same proof now. 

Doubtless the sermon was longer, but the result 
was that the Holy Ghost fell on all, Peter had not 
finished speaking, but the crisis came and stopped 
him. Another Pentecost, like the first, had come, 
and it was fitting to let God speak and act. Pente- 
costs are possibilities yet. How surprised Peter and 
the Jews must have been when he said, ‘‘ Every one 
that believeth in him shall receive remission of sins ”! 
He let every believing Gentile into the church at 
once. 

There we had our birthright proclaimed. 
our Gentile privileges were announced. 

The converted should at once seek introduction 
and union with the church as the believers did here. 

There was the same necessity for finding a Peter 
to go to Cornelius that there had been to find an 
Ananias ie to Saul, or a Philip to the treasurer of 
Queen Candace. 


University Park, CoLo. 
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How full and incontro- 
It is the same gospel, 


There 


No matter what your audience, it is always safe 
to preach Christ. 


<2e 


Needed to Hear 
McLaren, D.D. 


already possessed, he cannot but pause to correct 
them in one particular; namely, in regard to the 
world-wide significance of Jesus. The popular no- 
tion was that the word about Jesus was ‘‘sent unto 
the children of Israel,” but he had come to tell Cor- 
nelius that he had as much share in it as any Jew ; 
and so at the very beginning of his speech he follows 
the statement of mistaken exclusiveness with the 
parenthetical protest, ‘‘ He is Lord of all,” and thus 
flings wide the gate, which the Pn jealously kept 
barred, for the entrance of men of ‘‘ every nation.” 

Peter goes on to fill out the picture by adding the 
specific characteristics which transform it from a por- 
trait of a beneficent, God-inspired healer to that of a 
dying and risen Saviour, the appointed Judge of 
men, through whom remission of sins is possible for 
every man. We note the emphasis with which he 
claims authority as a divinely appointed and qualified 
witness, and the allusion to his colleagues in that 
work. His further message depended for its credi- 
bility on their opportunities for knowing facts, on 
their veracity, and on their commission. We observe, 
too, how Peter's notion of apostolic authority was 
simply that of competent witnesses and messengers 
appointed to tell a plain story and its necessary im- 
plications. Nobody would have been more astonished 
than he if he had been told what a portentous fabric 
would be built on the notion of apostolic authority. 

& . 

The tone of the reference to the crucifixion is re- 
markable, and shows how regard to an audience 
shapes wise speech; for the fact is stated in the 
briefest fashion, and all such words of horror and 
blame as the apostle had used at Péntecost and be- 
fore the council are dropped. Nor is there any ref- 
erence to the doctrine of the atonement ; for Peter is 
narrating facts at this stage, and the death on the 
cross is here viewed mainly in connection with the 
resurrection, which is the great new fact to be added 
to the knowledge already possessed. No doubt, part 
of that knowledge was that the good prophet of 
Nazareth was said to have risen again, and, no 
doubt, the rumor was disbelieved. So Peter’s main 
business is, not to preach the death which was known, 
but the rising again which was not, or not believed if 
known. Observe how he turns the flank of the ob- 
jection, sure to be made, that this resurrection was a 

ole-and-corner affair. He admits that the resurrec- 
tion appearances were confined to believers, but he 
dwells on their being divinely appointed, and on their 
intimate companionship with the risen Lord, and the 
strong evidence of his bodily resurrection, from their 
— and drinking with him ‘after he rose from the 

ead. 

The resurrection, attested as a fact, carries us on 
to thoughts of the dignity of Jesus as the world’s 
Judge, and of his all-sufficiency as the world’s Sa- 
viour, which transform the popular estimate, and 
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which, if accepted by Cornelius and his friends, will 
transform their lives. Like Paul at Athens, Peter 
takes the resurrection as involving Christ’s appoint- 
ment to be the judge of all. In this brief sermon he does 
not work out the connection between the two things, 
but declares it as part of the message which he is 
charged to preach. Resurrection implies ascension, 
and ascension implies session at the right hand of 
God, and that involves mediation, divine authority, 
and judicature. Jesus is judge, and is so to-day, 
judging ‘‘the quick,” and will be so in the great day 
of the Lord. But there is another universal relation 
to men, flowing from the cross and the resurrection, 
for thereby he becomes ‘‘the power of God to salva- 
tion to every one that believeth.” Peter gatheis the 
whole gospel into one mighty, closing word, which at 
once declares the sole and world-saving efficacy of 
Jesus, who died and lives; the sole condition on 
which that efficacy becomes an actual experience, 
namely, faith ; the initial blessing on which salvation 
consists, namely, the remission of sins by forgive- 
ness ; and the wide sweep of the offered gift, as offered 
to ‘‘every one that believeth,” be he Roman centurion 
or Galilean fisherman. That ‘‘every one” levels all 
barriers and sweeps away restrictions. No wonde: 
that it swept away all the listeners’ doubts and hesi- 
tation so swiftly that, ‘‘ while Peter yet spake these 
words, the Holy Spirit fell,” like a sunbeam from 
heaven, ‘‘on all them that heard the word,” and, 
hearing it, believed, and, believing, were saved. The 
same experience may be ours and every man’s. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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OD ts No RESPECTER OF Persons ” (comp. Matt. 
3:9; Eph. 6: g).—Nineteen centuries oi 
Christian life and work have necessarily de- 

rived this New Testament statement of the astound. 
ing originality, novelty, and incredibility with which it 
would be received in Cesarea. Christian writers 
have referred with astonishment to Pharisaic ex- 
clusiveness, but they have not emphasized the fact 
that other nations and sects were also, and somc 
still are, exclusive like the Jews. My Druze neigh. 
bors and friends south of me, and Nusairieyehs to the 
north, to-day exclude one another, and both of them 
exclude every nation. Not to speak of the Brahmins, 
both Nusairieyehs and Druzes bar us out from the 
blessings of religion (not on personal grounds) beyond 
the possibility of reopening the question. 

‘« Jesus OF NAZARETH, ... Gop ANOINTED... WITH 
THE HoLy SPIRIT AND WITH Power.’’—Ointments, in 
this country, were produced by a variety of combina- 
tions, and their uses, objects, and symbolisms have 
been many, but the anointing of which the apostle 
speaks means crowning. In modern times rightful 
heirs to thrones have coronation services, and they 
are crowned, but Jewish priests, prophets, and kings 
were anointed (Exod. 29:7; 2 Sam. 3: 39; 1 Kings 
19 : 15, 16), and thus were officially put in their re- 
respective offices. New members are admitted and 
priests are consecrated in the Eastern Church by 
anointing. 

‘* WE ARE WitTNEssEs.”—The signature and seal in 
a promissory note or a document of any kind are not 
enough in the East ; we need living witnesses to give 
their evidence in words in order to prove anything 
fully. 

‘‘He COMMANDED THEM TO BE BapTizED.” — The 
Eastern Church to-day holds that if even infants die 
without baptism, they are lost. Their mode of bap- 
tism is by immersion, three times repeated, and the 
recognize no other mode, neither do they pow 
edge any Christian not so baptized. 

ScuHweEirR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRiA, 
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It is a weak religion that amancan hide from 
his household. 
a 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


OD is no respecter of persons (v. 34). This fact 
is sublime. Before what earthly tribunal do 
men stand solely on their merits? In the 

judgment of what individual do the mere accessories 
of life, the superficial elements, count for nothing ? 
In spite of ourselves, we base our estimate of char- 
acter on wealth, money, culture, manners, dress ! 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred of us give ‘the 
benefit of the doubt” to a woman in a tailor-made 
suit or a man in a ‘swallow-tail.”. Who does nvt 
blush at the superficiality, the partiality, of his own 
judgment of men? Who would not be glad to live in 
a social circle or do ousiness in a community where 
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nothing but intrinsic worth counted? Fancy the 
thrill that would shoot through the hearts of honest 
laboring men, who have all their lives seen people 
shrink away from their dirty clothes and calloused 
hands, when they felt that at last their neighbors 
had taken them at their true worth, and that they 
were now standing on the simple platform of man- 
hood! Your day is coming, my dear fellow, and it 
will be when ‘you stand before God. He is no re- 
specter of persons. 

Is acceptable to him (v.35). This thirty-fifth verse 
is the bed-rock of God's moral system. Before this 
statement all fine-spun ten of theological ethics 
go down like cobwebs before a whirlwind. Good- 
ness is goodness in earth or heaven. Righteous- 
ness is simply rightness, and God can no more help 
loving it than you can help admiring beauty. It is 
‘‘acceptable” tohim. It‘‘finds” him. It thrills him. 
There are not two kinds of righteousness, any more 
than there are two kinds of straight lines. Do right. 
God will not reject your deed, whoever you are. 
Courage, tenderness, unselfishness, truthfulness, 
purity,—these are as beautiful in the negro or the 
Chinaman as in the white man. When done because 
that divine sense of duty welling up from the deeps of 
the soul impels them, they have a virtue and beauty 
that are irresistible. They are permeated with the 
essence of religion. All true morality is at least un- 
conscious religion. 

For God was with him (vy. 38). And he is with 
every one who goes about doing good. Has that 
thought no splendors? Think of it! After you 
trace a good deed (a truly good deed) back through 
all its subtle, delicate, and often hidden, impuises, 
you come at last to God. What is it that prompts 
men and women to those marvels of patience, of de- 
votion, of self-immolation, that starts the blood in 
our veins and . the tears to oureyes? You say 
patriotism, love of. offspring, sense of duty, and a 
thousand other things. But this is like answering 
the question, What moves the wheels of an engine ? 
by saying, ‘‘ The piston rods.” Back of everything 
else is steam. To me it is no more clear that it 1s sun- 
light which paints every flower and ripens every fruit 
than that it is the impact of God’s own presence on 
the soul that produces all good deeds, pure thoughts, 
and loving words. 

Who ate and drank with him after he rose from 
the dead (vy. 41). Let us make an honest effort to 
bring this marvelous fact home to ourselves. There 
were men who ate and drank with Jesus Christ after 
he had risen from the grave. I once saw a man 
who had seen Napoleon Bonaparte. He was old 
and poor and ignorant, but when I looked into his 
eyes, and said to myself, ‘‘ Those eyes have actually 
beheld the greatest genius of war the world has ever 
produced,” I felt almost giddy, it made the life of 
chat prodigy seem so awfully real. It is the sense of 
reality that we need in thinking of Christ. There is 
a way of quietly bringing this fact ‘‘that men ate 
and drank with him” home to the heart, so as to 
almost stop its beating with wonder. It is not a 
myth then. It is not a baseless legend. No, a thou- 
sand times no! He lived, he loved, he died, he rose ! 

Ewery one that believeth on him s/tall recetve re- 
mission of sins (v. 43). I put all other mysteries of 
the visible or invisible world second to that of the 
remission of sin through confession and pardon. It 
is wonderful to see light dispel darkness, to see water 
cleanse the soil of our garments, magnetism attract 
iron filings, electricity propel cars, Réntgen rays 
pierce solid iron, Marconi receive a message across 
the ocean without wires! We are built so that when 
we open our minds to the full force of these mysteries 
we are moved to awe. But I am moved more deeply 
still when I see a little child with a guilty conscience 
creep into its mother’s arms, confess its sin, anc feel 
the pain and anguish die away at her words of par- 
don ; and to see a man whose life has been base and 
vile prostrate himself before God in agony, pour out 
his soul in penitence, and suddenly become so con- 
scious of forgiving love as to rise in a hushed and 
awful gladness. This is the greatest marvel of ex- 
istence. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
b 4 


God always sends new guides to those who follow 
the old as far as they go. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


O MAKE this lesson a consistent whole, the 
superintendent must take in the whole story 
from the first verse of the chapter Begin by 

asking some teacher or scholar, to whom you have 
spoken beforehand, to teli the story of the vision of 
Cornelius from verses 1 to 8. Then ask another to 
tell the story of Peter's vision ,as given in verses g to 18. 
Then yourself go on to the sequel, and tell how Peter 
obeyed the vision that he had, and went to Cesarza. 
This brings you to the lesson proper. Now begin 
and question the school. In what city do we find 
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ourselves to-day ? In whose house ? Who are there ? 
Who is it who arrives there ? Can you tell why Peter 
had thought it not right for him to go into a Gentile 
house ? When Peter came to Cornelius’s house, what 
did he at once begin todo? While Peter was speak- 
ing, what happened? What action did Peter then 
take ? 

Who was it that guided Cornelius ? 
that Cornelius needed at this time ? 


What was it 
Help. Put on 





TO. Give HELP 


the board now the words God Guides Cornelius to 


CORNELIUS 
PETER 











Get Help. What guidance did God give Peter? 
He guided him to give help. Put the proper words on 
the board. Now wipe out the words Cornelius and 


Peter, and put in their place the word Me, and you 
have a good lesson for to-day, for from God's Word 
I may get help, and by means of God's Word I may 
give help to those who need it. Now lead in prayer 
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that we may be willing to get and give this spiritual 
help. 
New York Ciry. 
“ 
God loves all humanity too much to be partial to 


any portion of tt. 
a 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of 
the metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs *') 


** Ye gospel heralds, go proclaim.'’ Psalm too: 1-5. 


‘Tell me the old, old story.’’ (153: 1-5. 217: 1-3.) 

**Sinners Jesus will receive.”’ Psalm 89 : 15-20 

**On that bright and golden morn- (243: 1-4. 179: 1-6.) 
ing.” Psalm 98 : 1-9 

‘* Hail, thou Source of every bless- (137: 1-6 196: 1-4.) 
ing.”’ Psalm 51 : 8-13. 

‘*Stand up, and bless the Lord."’ (69:1, 5-7. 107 : 1-4.) 


Psalm 2 : 6-12. 
(2:5-9. 4: 1-4.) 


**Just as | am, without one plea."’ 
** In all my Lord's appointed ways." 


< 


We cannot refuse to recetve those who have re- 
cetved the Spirit. 
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Mr. Archibald's Teaching Hints on the Beginners ° 
Lessons for the second quarter of this year will not appear 
in The Sunday School Times, but are now ready in pam- 
phlet form, containing the lessons for the entire second 
guarter bound together. This will enable teachers to plan 
Jor their study and teaching of the lessons farther ahead 
than was possible when the lessons appeared, one by one, in 
these columns. 

After issuing Mr. Archibald's Hints on the Beginners 
Lessons for the third quarter in similar pamphlet form, 
the Publishers hope to issue a book which will contain Mr. 
Archibald's Hints on the entire Beginners’ Course of 
fifty-two lessons, covering all the lessons which will have 
appeared in quarterly pamphlet form and in the Times, 
as well as the lessons for the remainder of the year. 

The pamphlet containing the second quarter's lessons 
will be sent, postpaid, to any address, for ro cents. Order 
Jrom The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 











For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Little Missionaries. 


Il, Lesson Topic: Peter and Cornelius (Acts 10: 
34-48). 
Ill. Result Sought: 
Love for and kindly treatment of foreigners. 


IV. Starting-Points : 

(Notre.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.] 

1. A talk about Chinamen, Italians, Japa- 
nese, etc. 

2. A dream. 

3. Difference in dress of rich, poor, foreign- 
ers, etc. 


V. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process. 
I. PREPARATION, 


The aim of to-day’s lesson, as well as that of next 
Sunday, is to develop a spirit of gs oo | and loving 
helpfulness towards the Chinamen, Italians, Arme- 
nians, etc., with whom the children are all more or 
less acquainted. Begin with a talk to the children 
about Chinamen, Italians, Japanese, negroes, or any 
class or peopie or foreigners who may not be held in 
the highest estimation. 


2. Lesson Story. 


There lived in the same land with Peter and the 
rest of the missionaries of cheer a class of people 
called Gentiles. Peter and the others had not learned 
to respect these Gentiles as highly as they should 
have, and, I am afraid, had not learned to love them. 
God wanted to teach them to love and respect the 
Gentiles, and this is the way that he did it. One of 
these despised Gentiles was named Cornelius. He 
lived at Cesarszea, and was an officer of a band of sol- 
diers which was called the Italian Band. Although 
he was a Gentile, he was a good man, and he and all 
his house worshiped God. ot only this, but he.was 
very kind to the poor. One time he had a dream, or, 
as it is called, a vision. An angel of God came to 
him. Cornelius was afraid, and said, ‘‘ What is it, 
Lord?” 

Then the angel said to him something like this : 
‘‘Cornelius, God is pleased that you pray to him 
and that you are kind to the poor. I want you to 


become acquainted with Peter and the other mes- 
sengers of cheer. Send men to Joppa, and ask Peter 
to come to you.” Then Cornelius awakened, and 
sent men to Joppa to ask Peter to come. The men 
said to Peter, ‘‘ An angel from God has appeared to 
our master Cornelius, and told him to send for you to 
come to his house. Our master invites you to come 
and see him.” It was not considered proper for Peter 
or any of the other Jews to go into the house of a 
Gentile, but God had told him to go, so Peter went; 
and when he saw Cornelius, he said something like 
this: ‘‘ I see that God wants his missionaries to love 
all the foreigners. It does not matter what the color 
of their skin may be, or what language they <r 
or what work they do. Messengers of cheer should 
love them, and help them all they can.”” God loves a 
Chinaman or an Italian just as well as he loves you 
or me. God loves a black man just as well as he 
loves a white one. 

3. TRANSITION, , 

How did Peter and the others feel toward the Gen- 
tiles? What was the name of one of these despised 
Gentiles? What kind of a man was Cornelius? 
Whom did he see in a vision? What did the angel 
tell him todo? What did Peter do when the messen- 
ger came from Cornelius ? When he saw Cornelius, 
what did he say ? What is the Golden Text ? 


4. TrutH EMPHASIZED. 

If Peter lived here these days, how would he feel 
towards the Chinamen and the Italians and all the 
other foreigners? Let me tell you a story. 

Fred and Willie had been going to school for three 
or four years, when, one day, a new boy came to their 
class. e was a short, dark-skinned little fellow, 
with black hair and brown eyes. He did not seem to 
have any friends, and at recess time stood off by 
himself. None of the boys would play with him. 

Fred said to Willie, ‘‘ I’m not going to have anything 
to do with that boy, he’s a Dago. His father di $s up 
on the railway.’’ So Otto was left all to himself. If 
the boys had only known, they wouldn’t have treated 
Otto as they did, even though he was an Italian and 
his father was poor. When, with his mother, he 
had lived in the sunny land from which he came, she 
had taught him the names of all the birds and the 
flowers. He knew all about the caterpillars and the 
butterflies, and the toads and the frogs. Such stories 
as he could tell about the great snakes in his land ! 

But not only this. When the boys came to know 
more about him, they found that he loved his mother, 
and would not disobey her. One day the boys were 
all going swimming. Otto loved toswim. He had 
learned, when he was just a little fellow, in the salt 
water near his home in Italy ; but he had promised his 
mother that he would do some work for her after 
school that day, and although the boys tried hard to 
get him to go with them, he was true to his mother, 
and kept his promise to her. The hole where the 
boys went swimming was a deep one, and Fred, who 
could not swim, slipped into the very deepest water, 
and would soon have been drowned, but just then 
Otto came along. He had finished the promised 
work, and his mother had told him that he could go 
and swim with the other boys. In a moment he saw 
that Fred needed help, and into the water he went. 
Then, getting his arm around him, he held him u 
until help came. Brave little Otto! The boys all 
learned to love him, even though he was an Italian. 


< 


Our obedience is the evidence of His indwelling. 
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The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE lesson well illustrates the absurdity of cutting 
out arbitrarily a few verses from the description 
of a great event, and making these the subject 

of study. Have your class study the entire tenth 
chapter, and explain to them beforehand that, impor- 
tant_as it is in itself, it is only an introduction to the 
lesson following. Aim in this lesson to show how the 
apostle was convinced that Gentiles could be brought 
into the kingdom of God and saved without becoming 
Jews, preparing your pupils for the next step, which 
is the tag of the whole account, to show how the 
Christian Church composed of Jews at Jerusalem was 
convinced that it ought to receive converted Gentiles 
as brethren. Then for to-day you will study 

1. The Vision of Cornelius (vs. 1-8). Recall Lesson 
10 of last quarter, when Peter and John found that 
the Holy — was given to Samaritans, who ob- 
served the law of Moses, but whom Jews despised; 
and Lesson 11, when a Jewish proselyte was bap- 
tized. A far greater advance was now to be made in 
broadening the new church. Describe Cornelius, an 
hénorable Roman officer, stationed in Judea to en- 
force the collection of revenues from on for his 
nation, yet a man who worshiped the God of the con- 
quered people, «nd gave generously to the poor Jews 
(vs. 2, 22). Show that he was already an accepted 
child of God, and that his family and some of his 
soldiers were also (vs. 2, 7). One who recognized an 
angel of God thus promptly (v. 4) would recognize the 
charactet and mission of Jesus Christ when these 
should be presented to him. Show how other Romans 
were outside saints (Luke 7:9; Matt. 27: 54; Acts 
27: 43). Have your pupils describe the vision of Cor- 
nelius, and how he obeyed the angel's command. 

2. The Vision of Peter (vs, 9-16). Tell this incident, 
or ask your pupils to describe it, but leave the full 
consideration of it till next Sunday, only mentioning 
its meaning, which Peter could not understand till it 
was explained by farther events. 

3. The Meeting between Peter and Ccrnelius (vs. 
17-33). Describe the perplexed apostle, the pe 
Spirit's message to him (vs. 19, 20), his meeting with 
the messengers (vs. 17, 18, 21-23), his reception by 
Cornelius (vs. 24-26), his acknowledgment of the mean- 
ing of his vision (vs. 28, 29), which he now under- 
stood, Cornelius’s account of his vision (vs. 30-32), and 
his invitation to Peter to deliver his message (v. 33). 

4. Peter's Sermon. Give an analysis of it simply, 
in your own words, like this: I have been taught of 
God to regard all men with respect. Though fam a 
jew. you are as acceptable to God as I am, if you fear 
1im and live righteously. You have heard of the 

ood news of peace through Jesus of Nazareth, the 

essiah of the Jews. He is Lord of all men, Romans 
as well as Jews. God anointed him with the Hol 
Spirit and with power. He went about doing ased, 
healing the sick, and freeing men from the power 
of the Devil. We saw him doing these things all 
through the country. The Jews crucified him, but 
God raised him from the dead the third day, and we 
saw thim after his resurrection, and ate and drank 
with him. He commanded us to preach to men who 
he is, and what he does for those who believe on him. 
He told us to tell men that God had appointed him to 
be,the judge, deciding the final destinies of the living 
and the dead. All the — int to him, and de- 
clare that, through his life and doings and saving 
power, all who believe on him will receive remission 
of sins. 

5. The Effect of Peter’s Sermon. The Holy Spirit 
came on Cornelius and his friends wher they heard 
it. Astonisnment filled the Jews who were present. 
They consented that the Gentiles should be - tized 
into the name of Christ, and Peter baptized tt er. 

Do not interrupt the progress of this story. as you 
teach it, by attempting to enforce its <oiritua: icc- 
sons. Le’ them enforce themselves. Remer ver that 
the Holy Spirit comes on persons now as he did on 
those Jews and Gentiles. Don’t attempt too much in 
this lesson. Leave the culminating impression for 
next Sunday. 


Suggestive Questions 


1. Cornejius. State his position and business. De- 
scribe his character. Was he acceptable to God? 
Was he a Christian? Why not? When are persons 
who are not Christians acceptable to God ? (v. 35.) 

2. Peter’s Visit to Cornelius. Why did the brethren 
at Joppa send for Peter? (9: 37, 38.) What did Cor- 
nelius want from Peter ? (v. 33.) How was Cornelius 
moved to senc for him? Was this to answer Cor- 
nelius’s prayer for greater knowledge of God? How 
was Peter moved to visit Cornelius ? Did he under- 
stand the vision on the house-top ? Would he have 
understood it if he had not gone with the messengers ? 
Was he breaking the law of God in becoming the guest 
of the Romcn captain ? (v. 28; Exod. 34: 12; Josh. 
23: 12, 13.) Why, then, did he go to Cesarea ? 

3. The Sermon and the Result. State the acts of 
the Holy Spirit in the preparation for this interview. 
Give an outline of Peter's sermon. Is this the gospel 
for to-day ? What will follow the acceptance and 
proclamation of it? On what ground did Peter com- 
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mand that Gentiles should be baptized ? What was 
the meaning of their baptism ? 


Boston. 
6 4 
Netther face nor fashion finds favor with God. 
al 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The First Gentile Convert 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts I0 : 1-48). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


While-on.a journey of evangelization and visitation 
in Palestine, the Apostle Peter made a sojourn at 
Lydda and Joppa, where flourishing Christian com- 
munities of some standing were to be found. His 
raising of the zealous and helpful mother in Israel, 
Tabitha, from the dead, reminds the reader of the 
raising of the daughter of Jairus in Galilee. Peter's 
activity-did him great service by broadening his 
sympathies. It certainly argues much that Deter 
was willing to live with Simon the tanner,—a man 
whose occupation made him highly objectionable to a 
scrupulous Jew. 

As Smith has interestingly said, the situation of 
Joppa, overlooking the sea, naturally brought to mind 
the ‘‘ uttermost parts of the earth.”” One who went up 
on a house-top, in view of the harbor, to secure a 
devotional hour, was well situated to dream of things 
clean and unclean, and to receive an impression of 
God's will concerning the Gentiles. 

Peter's vision was a striking one. He was hungry, 
and dreamed of a great réceptacle filled with spe- 
cimens of the whole animal creation. Refusing to 
kill and eat one of them because they were unclean, 
he was warned not to pronounce as common and un- 
clean what God had cleansed. The double repetition 
of the vision made him feel sure that it was no acci- 
dent, but a revelation. In some way, he felt sure, 
God intended him to rise superior to the prejudices 
and habits of Judaism. While praying over the ques- 
tion of its meaning, the summons comes to visit Cor- 
nelius, and preach to him and his family. 

Peter showed his native shrewdness in taking ‘‘ cer- 
tain brethren" with him as witnesses. Although 
following a direct divine leading, he did not forget 
that what satisfied his own scruples might not, on 
his bare assertion, set at rest the fierce criticisms of 
his brethren at — 

Peter's speech is an interesting sample of what 
early preaching consisted. As reported, it reminds 
us of the terse vigor of the Gospel of Mark. ‘‘ God 
relates himself to humankind on a basis of character. 
His message through Israel is really universal, for 
Christ is Lord of all, and belief on him is open to 
every one.” 

Unmistakable signs of God’s manifest presence 
and power cgpeanel while Peter was speaking. The 
whole company was affected so clearly and strongly 
that neither Peter nor his companions could bear 
to oppose the recognition by baptism of those who 
believed on Christ, and had begun to worship him. 

In this unpretentious ver a notable advance was 
made in human history. Religion had been intolerant 
for the most part because its basis was political or 
social, a man being born into a religion as much as 
into a country. Henceforth it became distinctively 
moral. 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders bas prepared a careful 
and exhaustive list of books on the study of the Acts, which The 
Sunday School Times issues in the form of an attractive sixteen-page 
leaflet, containing also practical suggestions on the conduct of a 
Senior Bible Class. It will be sent for a two-cent stamp by thé pub- 
lishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

hacks Aa in ‘* Bible Characters” (99, p. 30ff.), on 
Cornelius, is suggestive. So the articles in the Hast- 
ings or other Bible dictionaries on Peter and on Cor- 
nelius. W. M. Taylor's ‘‘ Peter the Apostle” (274- 
299) is almost overburdened with comment. George 
Adam Smith, ‘‘ Historical Geography ” (138), has some 
extremely interesting remarks about Joppa. Stifler’s 
discussion in his ‘‘ Introduction to the Book of Acts” 
(81-92) is well worth reading. So Bartlet, ‘‘ Apostolic 
Age” (41-48), or Purves, ‘‘ Apostolic Age” (§§ 104, 
105). Maurice, ‘‘ Acts" (148-171), is full of suggestion. 


III. Questions ror Stupy anpD Discussion, 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. Cornelius, the Devout Centurion. (1.) Why 
was Cornelius an unusually good medium of this 
new revelation to the church through Peter? [Dun- 
ning: 1.] (2.) Since he was neither a Jew nor a pagan, 
how would we classify him ? 

2. His Purpose in Sending for Simon Peter. (3.) 
What great need had Cornelius come to feel and to 
express (10 : 4) in his petitions ? 

3. Peter's Vision on the House-top. (4.) Why was 
a house-top in Joppa a rather advantageous place for 
such a vision as Péter had? (5.) In what respect 
was it a revelation to him ? 
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4. His Good Judgment. (6.) Did it involve a dis- 
trust of God, or lack of reliance upon him, when 
Peter took with him witnesses ? (10 : 23.) 

5. His Address to Cornelius. (7.) Which of verses 
34 to 43 might be taken as the text? (8.) Note the 
three main ideas [McLaren]. 

6. /ts Sequel. (9.) What was the effect of Peter's 
address on the Gentile listeners, on the Jewish asso- 
ciates of Peter, and upon the usages of the Christian 
community? (comp. Ir: 3.) (10.) Why was this a 
momentous step in the history of Christianity ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THouGuts. 
{For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 


Peter made a beginning of the recognition of the 
common rights and duties and opportunities of all 
mankind. Have we yet come to the end of the 
matter ? 

As Abbott suggests, Peter’s high-minded readiness 
(v. 29) contrasts favorably with the hesitancy of Moses 
(Exod. 4 : 10, 13), of Jeremiah (Jer. 1 : 6), and his 
gladness with the moroseness of Jonah (Jonah 4: 1). 

When one walks according to his real light, he is best 
prepared to receive more light. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 








Reading and Study for Teachers 
and Parents 


HERE is no real family life where there are no 
children. This is one of the principles on which 
Dr. John B. Robins builds his book, The Fami/y 
a Necessity of Civilization (New York: The Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1.25). The author writes 
out of deep conviction and with an earnest. purpose to 
make better homes, and so secure a pure life. He 
deprecates a false modesty that has stood in the way 
of a proper discussion and understanding of the 
family as an institution. The book takes up the sub- 
ject of marriage as a purpose and as a state; it 
discusses the place and relation of children to the 
family and to the church, and it gives much counsel 
on the instruction, punishment, and nurture of chil- 
dren. The author is positive and fearless, especially 
in controverting some popular sentiments and theo- 
logical dogmas. Wrong notions of childhood have 
grown out of a belief in total depravity on the one 
hand, he says, and on the other hand out of the idea 
that the world is to be saved by the conversion of 
individuals. He believes in neither. He does be- 
lieve in the child’s inheritance of the kingdom of 
God as well as of evil. Conversion is not to be 
confounded with regeneration, the latter being not 
founded upon any notion or theory of sin whatever. 
The book strongly defends infant baptism and early 
home training.in the Scriptures. Not all of this book 
will be agreed to by everybody. So much the better. 
Its aim is distinctly practical, and parents will not 
only gain an exalted idea of the family from it, but 
much instruction that can be directly applied in the 
betterment of the home, and finally of the state. 

{t is safe to say that no man living more thoroughly 
uuderstands the boy at the time that he is seeking 
the larger social world of the street and the gang than 
Dr. William Byron Forbush. His study in social 
pedagogy, under the title 7he Boy Problem, has 
now reached a second edition, revised and enlarged 
(Boston : The Pilgrim Press. 75 cents). Dr. Forbush 
studied boys and life by actual practice in orga- 
nizing and leading thea before he took up the sub- 
ject from the more purely theoretical or scientific 

int of view. The present volume is the result of 

is investigations from the study of boy life, the 
study of the ways in which children spontaneously 
organize socially, and the ways in which adults orga- 
nize for the benefit of boys. The matter of the train- 
ing of the individual boy in the home and the school 
is aside from the purpose of this inquiry, whose aim 
is to discuss the boy as dealt with in his social rela- 
tions in the institutions of the community and of the 
church. Needless to say, the book is straightforward, 
radical, intense. It will not suit the unprogressive 
conservative, but it is immensely suggestive, and is 
valuable as a repertory of facts and experiences 
and as a stimulant and a challenge. It arraigns 
some popular movements and methods. Neverthe- 
less, it is a product of strong common sense and re- 
fined science animated by a Christian desire to solve 
the difficult ‘boy problem.” The book ought to be 
in the hands of church and Sunday-school officers and 
teachers, and secular instructors as well. 

As an antidote to the ee anges of 
child-study, 7ke Mind of a Child, by Ennis Richmond 
(New York : Longmans, Green, & Co. $1, net), will 
be found effective. It is the sort of antidote, how- 
ever, that must be taken judiciously. Mr. Rich- 
mond apologizes for writing another book about 
children, but he does it because he wants to counter- 
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act the tendency to lose sight of the 
spiritual aspect of a thing when we be- 
gin to consider its scientific aspect. He 
contends that the child-analysis of the 
scientific student busies itself too much 
with the reasons why the children do 
what they do. This, he says, is out of | 
our dominion, but it is in our dominion | 
to say what they ought to do, It is our- | 
selves that we should analyze, rather 
than the children. Yet the author is 
continually assigning reasons why chil- 
dren are as they are and do as they do. 
There is much good common sense in 
the book, even though it overlooks the 
fact that we can virtually know and act 
on some of those things which the author 





would put out of our dominion. He has | 
the right idea of the importance of re- 
spect, reverence, and obedience. In- 


deed, he is quite radical in his doctrine 

of obedience ; he claims that it is not | 
a separate virtue, but that it comprises | 
every other virtue. The book has a rea- 

son for being, and is to be commended 

to thoughtful and disc:iminating parents 

and teachers. 

A book by Alexander Copeland Millar, 
President of Hendrix College, 
Twentieth Century Educational Prob- 
Jems (New York: Hinds & Noble. $1), | 
is chiefly a collection of addresses and | 
review articles by the author. There is 
no particularly logical arrangement of 
the chapters. Church and state both 
have responsibility in the matter of edu- 
sation. The state must avoid sectarian 
partiality, while it should provide a 


( Continued on page 192) 
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BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
mever guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. Anadvertiser contract- 
ing for $1.000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged, 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less thitn 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free to 
exeqmine the subscription list at any time. For 
Terms of Subscription, see page 192. 


THE ROYAL TRAIN.--The tour through the 
United States of Prince Henry of Prussia is 
being made in a train containing examples 
of the highest art of the car-builder. The 





two compartment sleeping-cars, ‘‘ lowa’”’ 
and ‘* Ohio,’’ were picked out from the 
equipment the entire 
country as being the most luxurious and 
comfortable cars now in operation. They 
are part of the new ‘‘Great Western Limi- 


ted,’’ running every night between Chicago, 


of roads covering 


St. Paul, and Minneapolis via Chicago Great | 


Western Railway. 


Leave New York 8.45 A. M. daily, via 
New York Central, in connection with the 
Michigan Central Fast Mail, Train No. 3, 
and arrive Chicago at 7.55 next morning, 
connecting fast trains on all western lines, 
Equipment the finest the builder’s art can 
provide. Five other fast trains daily. For 
sleeping-car reservation, etc., inquire of local 
H. Underwood, G. E. P. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


agents, or write W. 
A, 4. CRB, 
Very Low Rates West.—One way and 
round trip via Michigan Central during 
For full information ad- 
Underwood, G. E. P. A., M. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


March and April. 
dress W. H. 
CG RB, Ray 


entitled | - 
| TT | 
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The Man and the Hour 
meet by the time of an 


Elgin Watch 


Punctuality’s watch word is Figzn. 
Worn everywhere; sold everywhere; 
guaranteed by the world’s greatest 
watch factory. Booklet mailed free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 


Exoin, ILuunons. 























Without question, one of the finest and most pleasing souvenirs ever issued is the set of 
Pan-American Exposition Souvenir Coffee Spoons made especially for the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. by the Oneida Community. They are made of best material, carefully and hand- 
somely finished and fully gweranteed. They are serviceable and will last for years. Like quality 
spoons sold at Exposition at 50 to 75 cents each. 

The set consists of six spoons. A different exposition subject is engraved in the bowl of each 
spoon. Do not fail to order a set. You will be thoroughly pleased with the spoons. 

In Ordering: Remit by express 
or post-office money order to 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
For comfortable, enjoyable travel between the cities of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 


Buffalo, New York and Boston, use the famous through trains over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway. 








“Eud Gon, pustpatd to $100 
any address for 











For any particulars about travel via this route, address 





| Beautiful Souvenir Spoon Set. 
| 


A. J. SMITH, G, P. & T. A., Cleveland, O, : 
® 
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Purity Books 


The way to purity is through know ledge. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsem ent of 
Dr. Joseph Cook, 
Rev, 0. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B, Meyer, 
Dr, Theo. L. Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E.Clark 
Bishop Vinceut, 
Anthony Comstock, 
“ Pansy,” 
Franoes E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 
Bminent Physicians and 
Hundreds of Others, 








SYLVANUS STAIL"., D.D. 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sy!vanus Stall, D.p 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 

What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
~~ | What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 22:'Sins tanme YA. Peake, ML 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


$1. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
1702 Real Estate Trust 


Vir Publishing Co., Bidg.. neste Pa 


Newly edited by the American Revision 
Committee, A. D. 1901. The 


American Standard 
Edition of the ~ 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


Long Primer type, refer- 
ences, topical headings, and 
indexed Bible map. Prices 
from $1.50 to $9.00. 
“The standard translation of the Bible for the 
English-speaking world.'"-Sunday School Times. 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalogue te 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 


Will Mail this Book Free 


to those who enroll. A _ cloth-bound 

k containing all the lessons in full. 
Course covers the whole Bible in forty 
lessons, and leads to diploma and de- 
gree. Terms, $1.00 
testimonials. Catalogue and full par- 
ticulars free. Write Prof. C. J. Bur- 
ton, Christian U niversity, Canton, Mo. 
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Gems of Song 


for the Sunday-School 


228 Pages, Full Bound in Cloth. Over 200 
popular Hymn and Tune writers represented. 
$25 per 100. Sample Copy, post free, 20 cents. 


The The Bigiow & } & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


> | CHILDREN’S DAY 


Services of song and recitation. 
Bright, sparkling, attractive. 


Tribute of Flowers 


Heralds of Summer on 
Sunshine and Song ) '® **™?*- 


These coreion, are by J. Lincoln Hall, Irvin H. 
Mack, C. Austin Miles, and others. 








Why do you 


are used’? Sena for our free book—it tells all about it. A trial outfit sent free. 











' rmit a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
in your own home? Would you like to know where individual Communion Cups 


| 
‘SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Box 23, Rochester, N. Y. | 


Hall-Mack Co., Pubs. 1S eth Ave, See 
| The Very Latest Sunday - - School Song Book 
HYMNS OF GRACE 
AND GLORY 


By J. Gill, W. J. Kirkpatrick, and H. L. Gilmour. 


Three authors of international reputation. 











An unusual collection of bright gems. 








“THE OXFORD 
TEACHER’S 


BIBLE 
IS THE BIBLE PAR 
EXCELLENCE OF 
THE WORLD.” 
Of all bookseliers. 
Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
gt and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Hand of 
God in Ameri- 
can History 


By Robert Ellis Thompson, S. T. D. 

















Sing ¢ copy, 30 cents; Suatesd, Bos. .co. Sample copy 
to any Sunday- school officer, 20 cents. 


MATTILL & LAMB + CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE NEED 202 sesso 


224 page edition, Sic per 


i gear a Wucsic cose ri meas Lei Gace 











EIGHT DOLLARS 








Bae ati 





Dr. Thompson is well known to the readers 
of the Times. His book, just out, will be 
found an able and interesting study. 


230 pages. $1.00 net. (Postage, roc.) 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO.,New York 


SCENES 
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86 beautiful views, Southern 

California, artistic and attrac- 

tive. Postpaid. Ten cents. 
Galttornta Art Co., Rix 
ughlin Bldg., Los Angeles. 


When answering advertisements, Please 
Times. 
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The Sunday School Gines 


Philadelphia, April 5, 1902 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 





Subscription Rates 


weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage ; 


% 
Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 


age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 





One copy, or any number of copies 
$ 1 00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 


rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
t 


One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. % 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine tt, will be sent 
free, upon application 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philatelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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Washing Ginghams 
and Prints. 


New prints should be 
washed in lukewarm 
water and dissolved 
Ivory Soap. Avoid much 
rubbing. Rinse well, 
wring thoroughly and 
dry quickly, NOT in the 
sun. The secret of wash- 
ing prints is in doing it 
quickly. 





































Pror. F. K. SANDERS, Pu.D. 


“All Want to 
Talk at Once!” 


Hi VE YOU had that experience with 

' your adult Bible class? A teacher in 
New York City has seen her class 
change from a crowd of listeners to a company 
of eager Bible students, and she gives the 
reason for the change. It’s worth considering. 














Sirs: 







in the study of the lessons. 





New York City, February 18, 1902. 


If I knew Professor Sanders’s address, I should like to tell him that his outline in The Sunday 
School Times for the “Senior Bible Class” has worked wonders in my class of young men. Whereas, for- 
merly, I could never get the young men to even read the lesson at home, nor answer a question in the class, now 
the sixteen young men prepare carefully, and all want to talk at once! We never before had such enthusiasm 


Truly yours, 

















Will you enable us to send a number of copies of 
The Sunday School Times for 15 weeks, on trial, to 
the adult Bible class that you know best ? 

We will send a cloth-bound copy of “Black Rock,” 








Ralph Connor’s famous story, to any one who sends us 








$1.00 for five 15 weeks’ trial subscriptions (20c. each). 













bound in fine leather. 





When these subscribers want to renew as regular sub- 
scribers the club organizer in your school will be glad to 
include their names with his club. But we stop the trial 
subscriptions, at the end of 15 weeks, if they are not or- 
dered continued, The paper is never forced upon any one, 

If you will send 10 trial subscriptions, enclosing 
$2.00, we will send in addition to “Black Rock,” a copy 
of the International Lessons, Pocket Edition, for 1902, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RALPH CONNOR 
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(Continued from page 191) 


genuine university for the education of 
specialists. The book advocates a na- 
tional university at Washington. It 
insists on a vital distinction between the 
university and the college, and discusses 
in thirteen chapters the various aspects 
of the university and the college idea, as 
also the high school, academy, and the 
correlation of church schools. — It. also 
considers the matter of uniform require- 
ments for degrees. It holds a Christian 
ideal continually in view. 

A well-named book is Charlotte Brew- 
ster Jordan’s Mother-Thought (Phila- 
delphia: G. W. Jacobs & Co. 50 cents). 
This is a selection from many sources, 
appropriate to parenthood. Some of the 
ee may not appear at first sight 

istinctively for mothers, yet there is 
always something in them quite in place 
for a mother’s meditation. The quota- 
tions are both in prose and in verse, 
one for each day of the year. A pretty 
little gift-book to give toa young mother. 

Another book on 7he Art of Teaching 
now comes from a well-known authority, 
Dr. Emerson E. White (New York: 
American Book Company. $1). This is 
not a manual of methods and devices, 
but rather a book of fundamental prin- 
ciples. The book supplements the au- 
thor’s two former books, The Elements 
of Pedagogy, and School Management. 
The three together run the full gamut 
of school needs. The present volume 
considers the various methods of in- 
struction,—the drill, the test, the use of 
text-books, art of study, reading meth- 
ods; and the teaching of the various 
branches, — language, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy,etc. It will be valued as a text- 
book for normal schools, teachers’ read- 


| ing circles, ete. 





| ogy, and Education ” is A 





A handy little.book for young mothers 


_and nurses is called The Baby, by Mari- 


anna Wheeler (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1). The author has been for 
ten years superintendent of the New 
York Babies’ Hospital. This book comes 
out of her long experience. It is a col- 
lection of short chapters on the most 
essential matters pertaining to the hand- 
ling, bathing, feeding, nursing, and 
clothing the baby. It also gives needed 
information about the principal chil- 
dren’s diseases,—so much as is neces- 
sary to be known by the baby’s ay 
care-taker. The book is well indexed, 
and is illustrated with drawings and 
photographic half-tones. 

The third and fourth numbers of Vol- 
ume VIII of the ‘‘ Columbia Universit 
Contributions to Philosophy, Psychol- 

otes on Child- 
Study, by Edward Lee Thorndike, Ph. D. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1). It is the intention of Dr. Thorn- 
dike to i8sue a new edition of these notes 
yearly. The notes are intended pri- 
marily for the use of the author's classes. 
Of course, a volume like this is for 
strictly professional students. It is of 
no use to the average parent or teacher. 
It is largely statistical, and is, in fact, a 
compend of the raw materia’ out of 
which a new science is gradually shaping 
itself. 

One of the most extraordinary char- 
acters that ever lived is the great father 
of modern education, Pestalozzi. No 
less an authority than Professor A. Pin- 
loche, sometithe of the University of 
Lille, and now of the Ecole Poletech- 
nique, Paris, writes another volume in 
the ‘‘ Great Educators Series,” under the 
title Pestalozzi and the Foundation of 
the Modern Elementary School (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1). 
There is nothing new to be said about 
this extraordinary genius, but there is 
always an opportunity ae him 
anew. Here we have it done in com- 
paratively small compass with clearness 
and scholarly discretion. The first half 
of the book, nearly, is occupied with the 
biographical sketch ; the last, with se- 
lected extracts from the master’s works, 
giving, as a whole, the educational 
theory and principles of Pestalozzi. To 
sift out from and boil down the unsys- 
tematic mass of the original writings so 
as to extract all that is best and most 
fundamental in them, with brevity and 
yet with fidelity to the philanthropist’s 
intentions, is a work of no small dimen- 
( Continued on page 193) 
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B. & B. 


the season’s prettiest 
laces and 
embroideries 


—styles here to make the claim good, 

Variety and values it will pay you well to 
investigate. 

Easiest way to do so is send for our special 
new Lace and Embroidery Catalogue. 

Immense assortments of neat dainty styles 
for trimming your wash gowns and Foulard 
silk gowns, and Allovers for waists. 

We’re bound to keep this Lace and Em- 
broidery department in front—where it be- 
longs—where it should be to deserve your 
orders. 

Depend on choicer goods and lower prices 
for that result. 


new white goods 


6c. to goc. Plain and fancy weave White 
Madras for waists and shirt-waist suits, 15c., 
20¢., 25¢. 

White Baptiste for gowns, 20c. to 65§c. 

White Persian Lawns, 15c. to 50c. 

48 inch White French Muslins, 50c, to 
85c. 

66 inch White Organdies, 35c. to $1.25. 

White India Linons, 8c. to 60c. 

Send for samples, stating what kind and 
prices interest you, and see how well your 
approvai is merited. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 











AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company 


Office, Company’s Buildin 
inut “Street, Philadelphia 


308 and 310 Walnut 





CASH CAPITAL.... 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all. 
other claims... ++157245173-26 
Surplus over all Liabilities,............. 130,713-57 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1902, 
$2,360,886.83 
THOS. HM PA rire President. 


..$500,000.00 


MA » ee. and Treas. 
M. v. wil AMS, Asst. Sec. 
mt KELLY, Gend. Mgr. 
DIRECTORS: 


Thos. H. Montgomery, 

Israel Morris, 

Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 

Jos. E. Gillingham 
rchibald R. Montgomery. 


Charles S. Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale, 
ohn 8S. Gerhard, 





MONEY WANTED 


q=p On approved — 
Farm Mortgages 


at 5% to 6% | 


If you have money for investment, send 
for our memorandum of 6, 5} and 6% five 
and ten-year mort, gages. All these farms 
are under cultivation; values thoroughly 
established, and all loans are but 40% oF 
— of their — — ares. Annual 

nterest and principal payable in gold coin, 
with New York exchange. We made per- 
sonal inspection before accepting these 
loans, and always maintain active personal 
interest throughout the life of every loan. 
We have been making farm mortgage loans 
since 1853; know all values here ; never lost 
a dollar. ‘Let us send list of references— 
perhaps a neighbor of yours is in it. 

E. J. LANDER & CO. 
328 De Mers Ave., Crand Forks, N.D. 


The . 
Absolutely 
Reliable 
Always, 


FRE Mi MING TON 


327 Prorry a4 Y, MEW YORK 
When “answering - advertisements, | 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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Edward Lowber W elsh, 
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Mothers should 
permit their 
children to use 
the perfect 
liquid 
dentifrice 
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Rubifoam is harmless as pure 
water, fragrant as the sweetest 
flowers. Price, 25c, at druggists. 


E. W. HOYT & CO.,, Lowell, Mass, 





TTT Ud PERML LLL LEE 


On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, aa 
a thin coating of 


PARAFFINE 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 

acid proof. Pure Refined Paraffine is also 

useful in a dozen other ways about the 

house. Full directions in each package, 
sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 





ASummer Abroad 


RS. MARIE A. MOORE, the well- 
known lecturer upon art, will take a 
small party for a tour of ninety days through 


Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, France, 
and England #2 2 # 


sailing from New York, May 24 on the Aller, 
direct for Naples. Itineraries sent, and re- 
ferences given and required. Address Room 
730, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE 4 Sail July s. Embraciog 

250 Belgium, Holland, The 
| Rhine, Germany, Switzerland, Vetecs, & England. All 
expenses. Annex to Ital a nidgress, Edwin Jones, 


¢ Putnam Ave., Brookl Spec ial Tour 
July 1, visiting England, 84 Belgium, $195 


15Fe STEEL MILL 















For $15.05 we sell the 
$15 OST ORA 





L OFFER E 
t this ad. out and mailto 


MAD 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., "ii 






| although, 
| measure, he inclines too strong 








A Train That Took 

Its Own Photograph. 
A iarge, handsome engraving, 18x28 
inches, has been made of “The Bur- 
lington’s Number One” while going at 
60 miles an hour between Chicago and 
Denver. It is the best picture of a 


train in motion ever taken, and “the 
train took the picture itself.” This is 
explained in a folder which will be 


sent free on application. Price of 
large engraving 20 cents. Pos 
stamps will do. Address P. 8. Eus' 
General Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. 
Railway, 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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sions. Professor Pinloche has rendered 
large service to the philanthropist, the 
educator, the teacher, and the student 
of human nature, in this delightful 
volume. 

There is very much that can be praised 
in Charles Gilmore Kerley's Short Talks 
with Young Mothers on the Manage- 
ment of Infants and Young Children 
(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
$1.25), and very little to be criticised. 
Most of the matters discussed are treated 
with judgment and good taste. In one 


| or two respects it may be questioned if 
'the author has not permitted the famil- | 


iarity medical men have with certain 
subjects to influence him to speak too 


openly in a book intended for young 
| mothers. 


Especially to be commende 
are the author's instructions in regard to 


| matters of feeding and general hygiene, 


and it is interesting to see that he rec- 


| ommends for children a soft tooth-brush 


in contrast with the dangerous recom- 
mendation—too often made by dentists 
—that a stiff tooth-brush should be used, 
in respect to one oe bg get 

y toa 
practice which, in a certain nation, is an 
article of religion. The book is admira- 
bly printed, and, in the main, a useful 
contribution to a sort of literature which 
is just now very popular. 


al 


Who’s Who: 1901. An Annual Biographical 
Dictionary. London: Adam and Charles 
Black ; New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. $1.75. 
Who’s Who in America: 1901-02. Edited 
by John W. Leonard. Chicago: A. N, 


Marquis & Co. $2.75. 

For more than half a century an in- 
valuable handbook of current informa. 
tion about men and things has been 
published annually in London. The 
contents of the fifty-third volume of 
Who's Who are so olticably expressed 
by its title that one wonders how so 
Yankee a name could emanate from the 
British Isles. ‘The Macmillans have 
made the publication known on this side 
of the water, and its immediate popu- 
larity here shows that Americans know 
a good thing when they once see it, 
Men and Women of the Time, which 
has been long familiar to us, is incor- 
porated with this year’s issue, and the 
new biographies added include all Com- 
panions of Orders previously inserted in 
the other publication only. Over-twelve 
hundred pages are filled with matter 
pertaining to individuals and public 
officials ; and American magazines and 
‘* Titled Americans” (with seventy-four 
entries) come in for their share of atten- 
tion. The third annual volume of the 
American namesake has about the same 
number of pages as the English work. 
The information is full, and it seems to 
be straight as to its facts. Over eleven 
thousand names are given, a necrology 
of prominent persons who have passed 
away since the beginning of 1895, and a 
list of book publishers, 


% 


History of American Verse (1610-1897). B 
James L. Onderdonk. Chicago: A. rod 
McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

The author of this handsome volume 
did not live to see in print the fruits of 
his labors, as he died in Alaska two years 
ago. The book, as its title intimates, is 
not a history of American poetry, for that 
would include only verse of a high merit. 
Most of the writers mentioned were not 

ts at all, but the public oamwas caught 

y them, and they acqufred\an rn 
tance in the ‘story of American litera- 
ture by this fact. Naturally the book is 
not exhaustive. It would have required 
more than a lifetime to make it that. 








surprising, one being Henry B. Hirst, 
author of Endymion and other volumes 
of verse still rated highly by his admir- 
ers. Sufficient attention is not given to 
American hymnodists. Samuel Davies, 
Dr. Muhlenberg, Bishops Cox and 
Doane, Professor Upham, Dr. Furness, 
| Samuel Longfellow, Ray Palmer, Eliza 
| Scudder, S. F. Smith, E. H. Sears, 
Charles T. Brooks, Mrs. Stowe, the Duf- 


( Continued on page 194) 




















Yet there are some omissions which are , 
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SICne. 
ADLGIA: V¥ ad uth. 
Panne 


For Pastors, Teachers, Everybody 
Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very 
convenient, stylish, economical. ade of fine 
cloth, and exactly resemble linen goods. Turn 
down collars are reversible, and give double ser- 


vice 
NO LAUNDRY WORK 
When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five pairs 
of cuffs, 25c. ‘By mail, 30c. Send 6c. in stamps 
for sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and 
style. Catalogue free. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. 4, Boston 














JW ALEXANDER 


PRESIDEN 


J.H.HYDE 


VICE PRESIDEN 


ONE MILLION 
| PEOPLE ! 


This is about the russe 
| that will die thts vear in tne 


| United States 


It is not probable that you || 


be one of them. but its posy6/ 


Had vou not better provid. 
against the possibility’ | 
} 
Whilst doing so,voucan orv-| 


' vide for vour own old age 


By means of an 
Endowment Police: 


Send for Particulars 


The EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept.No.68. 
120 Broadway, New York 





Please send me information regarding 


an Endowment for §..........ccccesesees see seseeeee 


if issued to a man ........ ... years of age 
a aE 
GOOD cictcerquses cesseriersssiscinndnanen 







































THE MAYOR % 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And 80 he says to high and low : 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO.’’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. es yf important is the 
cleanliness the smallest home in 
thatcity. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small e se, 
so much the better. A cake o' 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean =. for 
the Mayor to live in. 


g) $42.98 STEEL RA To 


‘ 32th without reservotr 
or shelf: 519 Be with reservoir, high 
shelf and closet, exactly as illustrated, 
we ell this big steel ra that ry 
advertise and sell at $25.00 to 936. 
wy We undersell everyone in one 
and ranges. Write tor F gaee 

Stove Catalogue. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GENE AE MEREELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the vorF. 
Meneely & Co., Watervilet, West Troy P. O., 


CHURCH BELLS cunt 


perior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
mosHANe BELL LPOUnsRY. Sarees 
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| American poetry for its purity. 
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“Big Four’ 


Not. only operates in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky, 


2,400 Miles 
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of the best constructed 


and finest equipped 
railroad in America, 
but also maintauis 
magnificent through 
train service in con- 


nection with the New 
York Central, Boston 
& Albany, and other 
roads. 


Write for folders. 


Warren J. Lynch, Gen. Pass. 
and Ticket Agent. 

W. P. De Asst. Gen. Pass. 
and Ticket Agent 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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| Prentiss, Carl Spencer, George Klingle, 

; and Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, are | 
Renita most, if not all, of 

them have a better title to remembrance 

| than have scores who are included. The 

| critical judgments are generally sane and 

| wholesome. The writer justly praises 
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Monuments of the Early Church. By Walter 
Lowrie, M.A., late fellow of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Rome. New 
York: ‘The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


Mr. Lowrie’s book takes away a re- 


roach of both our historical and our re- 


| ligious literature, With the exception of 
| Brownlow and North’s summary of re- 
sults reached by De Rossi and his co- 
workers in the Roman catacombs, there is 


| not a book in our language which deals in | 


| a scientific spirit with early Christian art 
and archeology, and the work named is 
necessarily confined in scope. 
subject is one of very living interest, as 


hopes and its faith ; for the church was 
| born into a world which loved and culti- 
vated artistic expression, and it could 
not but share in this liking. It came to 
speak in the visible signs of sculpture, 
architecture, and painting as naturally 





worship. Its art, indeed, shared in the 
decadence which was coming over that 
of the Roman world during those early 
ages of church history, and after a time 
it passed away, leaving a gap of centuries | 
before the rise of the greater, because | 
| naturally Christian, art of the Gothic | 
| cathedral. Mr. Lowrie writes with a genu- | 

| ine interest in the life of the early church, 
| and yet without any partisan purpose or 
oreposessions. He is scientific without 





ing cold, and also without being dry. | 
What he | gievae us is not a series of dis- | 
i 


cussions of intricate and secondary ques- 
dition such as passes too often for eru- 


dition with Americans who have gone 
to school to the Germans, but the results 
of many labors and much discussion. 
Thus he has to deal with the problem of 
the origin of the Christian basilica, and 
he presents the successive views with 
quite sufficient fulness, but without 
| wearisome detail. The details given as 
|to the various forms and materials of 
early Christian art, along with the ex- 
cellent and plentiful illustrations, will 
surprise readers who have: not been fa- 
miliar with the contents of European 
museums. They show that the early 
church had a great number of wealthy 
| people in its membership, and that these 
were possessors of the culture and taste 
of the time. Many of the objects de- 
picted are really beautiful,—as much so 
| as those found in Pompeii, whose popu- 
lation was drawn mainly from the sena- 
tors and knights of the imperial city. 
But, while the Pompeian art draws on 
the myths of the Classic mythology, and 
not always the more decent, that of the 
early church is based on the Gospel 
story and the parallels drawn from the 
Old Testament by exegetical oy pene A 
Yet at times we come on traces of p 

art, as in the genii which are abel te 
some cases as secondary figures. 





logian and the historian, it is not less 
acceptable to the general public, being 
popular in style, interesting in its theme, 
and free from every kind of pedantry. 


< 


| The Hermit of Carmel, and Other Poems, 
j By George Santayana. New York : Charles 
| Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 


The Hermit of Carmel is a dramatic | 


poem, dealing, in a slightly new arrange- 
ment of circumstances, with the old 
| and familiar theme of knight and her- 
| mit. ‘The convival and occasional verses 
| with which the book closes possess no 
special distinction among others of their 
| kind, with the exception, perhaps, of two 
|}on the Spanish-American troubles, the 
jone on ‘Spain in America” having a 
| beauty of its own, and ‘‘ Young Sammy's 


a First Wild Oats” being full of shrewd 
please | Se of the mixture.of Ameri- 


can motives. It is in the elegiac and 


| ha poems that one finds the heart of 
| fields, the Cheneys, Mrs. Sangster, Mrs. | ¢ 


Yet the | 
being one of the ways in which the great | 


martyr-church of the Roman period re- | 
corded its pm = and its victories, its | 


as it used Syriac, Greek, and Latin in its | 


While 
the book appeals especially to the theo- | 
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e book. These are full of rich moods, 
sudden insights, and musical impression, 
pictures of old life, with here and there 
the haunting of some older poet. 
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Bernardo and Laurette. By Marguerite Bou- 
vet. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. §r. 
The quaint little town of Sierne lies at 
the base of one of the Savoy Alps, and 
here is where Bernardo and Laurette | 
found a home after making their escape 
from Alsace during the Franco-Prussian | 
War. Marguerite Bouvet has made a |} 
more than pretty story of it,—as, indeed, 
she has done excellent work before this. 
The life and the loves of these two exile 
orphans are rendered with a fine min- | 
gling of sorrow and joy. It has a note | 
of triumph as well as of loss init. The 
book is appropriate for youth and for the | 





adult also. It is beautifully printed, and 
illustrated with line drawings. 
b 


Touring Alaska and the Yellowstone. y | 


Charles M. Taylor, Jr. Philedelphia 
George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.60, net. 

Not only the course of empire, but al- | 
so the course of pleasure travel, takes | 
its way westward, and Charles M. Ta 
| lor, Jr., now gives the public the beneht 
| of his experience in a new volume, Tour- 
ing Alaska and the Yellowstone. The 
book will prove serviceable as a guide for 
many travelers in the coming seasons. 


whose previous works of the same sort 
have met with such success as to induce 
him ‘‘to launch this volume upon the 
wings of a new century.” The book is 
freely illustrated from photographs by 
| the author. 


* 


| The Church, the Churches, and the Mys- 

teries; Or, Revelation and Corruption. 

By G. H. Pember, M.A. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $2.25. 

Mr. Pember is a member of the Church 
of England, and is concerned about what 
he regards as the encroachment of sacer- 
dotal ideas among its clergy, and even 
among other bodies of Protestants. He 
sees in the sacraments merely commemo- 
rative rites, and he believes that it was 
through the pagan mysteries that the 
idea of their conference of grace arose. 
And he traces the influence of those mys- 
teries on the thought and practices of 
the churches in an ingenious, if not a 
convincing way. Not that Mr. Pember 
objects to mysteries,—he has his own. 
His account of the way in which the con- 
trol and government of this planet is 





It is written by an enthusiastic traveler, | 





carried on by the angels, and of their | 


‘‘councils” and ‘ judgments,” 
tainly such. ‘‘Satan,” we learn, ‘‘con- 
tinues even now to be the Prince of the 


is cer- | 


World and of the Authority of the Air, | 
so that his angels still constitute the 


regular spiritual powers of the earth. 
But God limits their influence by ap- 
pointing loyal angels to protect his peo- 
ple” (p. 368). The book has its merits, 
and may be helpful, but its author shows 
the weakening of judgment which at- 
tends some sorts of study. 


Food And Neuralgia 
The Right Food Will Drive it Away 
Good food relieves neuralgia and many other 
diseases if it is the right kind of food and 
taken regularly, for the proper food will surely 
rebuild the cellular tissues and build the right 
kind of cells instead of diseased cells. When 
| the rebuilding is under way the disease leaves. 
That is the fact and the base of the food cure. 
| There are hundreds of thousands of cases to 
| prove the truth of this assertion. 
| A man in Delaware, Ia., Mr. Thomas Cra- 
‘* My wife has been greatly afflicted 
with neuralgia, and has never found any medi- 
cine that would cure her. 
** | was told that if she could be fed on Grape- 


ven, says : 


Within a very short time wife became entirely 
free from pain, and is now, to all appearances, 
entirely cured of her trouble. 

*‘We cannot find words to express our ap- 
preciation of the beneficial results from this 
greatest food in existence, Grape-N uts."’ 








probably get well, so we started on Grape-N uts. | Tampa, Albany, 
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Pears 


“Beauty is but skin- 
deep” was probably meant 
to disparage beauty. In- 
stead it tells how easy 
that beauty is to attain. 

“There is no_ beauty 
like the beauty of health” 
was also meant to dis- 
parage. Instead it encour- 
ages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means 
of health to the skin, and 
so to both these sorts of 
beauty. 

Sold all over the world. 


Weighed 


in the balance 
and — 
standar 
eeterume Time has 
or PEAR LINE'S 
claims and given 
it its place-the leading wash- 
ing powder. Why is PEARL- 
INE imitated? Why are those 
who have used it for years 
still using it? Why are all 


willing to pay a little more 
for it? 661 


Pearline—Standard 





































SOLD OF ORUEEISTS & GROCLAS WMPORTLO BY 
A KLIPSTEIN & CO. 
122 PEARL &T. SEW YORK. 

















> =e BREECH LOADING, AUTOMATIC SHELL 
Range W > 


$3. 98 one of fee ne snoToun. Ts The se Long Rang 
A auge hotgu 





we will send this to 


SEND us $3.98 %3 4 h the understand if 


omens wonderful g Veun bargetny ae sie 
$1496 tac gM YER a ae 


atte EBOOK a ers hee WL. 


- Captu red Mausers and Military Goods Cata- 
logue, . 000 illustrations, regular cyclopedia, 
mailed f ree. F. BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, 4 


Plant System Mileage 


One- er ) mile books of the Plant System of 
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Nuts Breakfast Food for a time, she would | Railways, gee from Washington to Charleston, 


Savannah, gomery, Thomasville, Jacksonville, 
Brunswick, and all ‘intermediate 
ints. Rate, $25 each. On sale at office of J. 
Vaeneweate, Eastern Passenger Agent, No. 290 

Broadway, New York City. 








In ordering goods, or in making | inguiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 
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Work ni Workers 


Convention Calendar, 1902 


. April 4, 5 

. April 11-13 

. April 15-17 

. April 15-17 
. April 22-24 

. April 22-24 

. April 22-24 
. April 22-24 
. April 25-27 


New Mexico, at las Vegas . 
Florida, at Gainesville . . 
Minnesota, at Winona ..... 
Southern California, at Pasadena 
Louisiana, at Natchitoches... 
West Virginia, at Huntington . 
Alabama, at Troy ...... 
Arkansas, at Fayetteville . 
Wyoming, at Rawlins . ae 
Northern California, at San Fran- 
Gee. oe es Aw May 
Delaware, at Wilmington. . April 29 to May 1 
Texas, at Austin “ia ‘'* . May 6-8 





Idaho, at Crh eta . May 6-8 
Florida, at Tallahassee . . May 8-11 
Kansas, at Salina . . May 13-15 


Oregon, at Portland . 
Illinois, at Sterling . 


oe 
How D. L. Moody’s 
Work Goes On 


ACK of D. L. Moody's home in 
Northfield, Massachusetts, is the 


. May 13-15 





| 


|ers will include such men as the Rey. 


| now leader of the Northfield Extension 
Movement; the Rev. F. B. Meyer of 

| London, known the world over a 

| books ; 

| D.D.; Professor E. I. Bosworth, of Ober- 

| lin; 


May 13-15 | 
| the 


round hill well known as Round | 


Top, on which for years the twilight 
meetings have been held during the 
sessions of the different summer confer- 
ences. Here, in accordance with his 
last wishes, his body was laid to await 
the resurrection. On the simple marble 
stone that marks the spot are cut only 


|two weeks up, in special study of the 


his name and the words, ‘‘ He that do- | 


” 


eth the will of God abideth for ever. 
The full truth of these words as applied 
to Mr. Moody is more and more evident 
as days go by. 

Especially is it true of the schools which 
he planted at Northfield, Mount Her- 
mon, and Chicago, which promise to be 
his most enduring monuments. The 
school for young men at Mount Hermon, 
four miles across the Connecticut from 
Northfield, is just completing its twenty- 
first year. It is not merely a Bible 
training school, nor a school for the 
training of evangelists or mission work- 
ers, aS Many suppose. .Mr. Moody be- 
lieved in each man serving God in that 
particular line of life for which he is best 
fitted, so Mount Hermon aims to give an 
all-round education and training to fit 
its men for usefulness in life, It differs 
from other schools, as Mr, Moody him- 
self differed from other men. It takes 
young men who cannot get an education 
elsewhere, It takes them without refer 
ence to age, except that they must be 
over sixteen, and without reference to 
knowledge of books. Its studies begin 
with elementary grades, and take a man 
high enough to enter college. Many of 


|emphasized. Beside the regular Bible 
| courses of the school, a daily Bible class 
| is held, in which visiting Bible teachers 
| bring to the students, for two weeks 
| each, the best they have to give them. 


its graduates have led their classes in | 


college, and, what is better, have stood 
as leaders of manly character in the 
Christian work of the colleges. 
The largest number, however, of its 
thirty-five hundred students, have not 
one to college, but are out in life, weigh- 


ing heavily on the side of righteousness | 


wherever they are. It was one of Mr. 


Moody’s favorite sayings that ‘‘a man | 


should not count as one, but should | 


weigh a ton.” 
Another principle of Mr. Moody's for 
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summer for good study, and there is 
every attraction in the location of Mount 
Hermon for open-air life and recreation. 

Mr. Moody was an ardent believer in 
the teaching of the Bible as a part of 
each man’s training for usefulness, and 
in the summer term this is especially 


For the next summer term these teach- 


G. Campbell Morgan, lately of London, 


y his 
the Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, 
Professor Elmore Harris, of the 
Toronto Training School; David Mc- 
Conaughy, late National Secretary of 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions in India, and Paul D. Moody, Mr. 
Moody’s son, who graduated last sum- 
mer at Yale, and is preparing himself in 
Edinburgh to assist in the Bible teach- 
ing at Mount Hermon. 

Juring the summer term only, pro- 
visions are made for young men who see 
no way of obtaining a fuller education, 
but would like to spend any period, from 


Bible and other branches. In such an 
opening as this Mr. Moody is still saying 
to every earnest young man, ‘‘ Do you 
want to serve God and your country 
better? If so, here is a helping hand 
toward doing it.” 

Young men who want to know more 
about Mount Hermon should write to 
the principal, at Mount Hermon, Massa- 


chusetts, 
tap 
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Faith—Milord, 
You’re Right! 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
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A Prize Offered to Pastors | 

The Woman's National Sabbath Al- | 
liance, feeling the importance of the 
parents’ and young ministers’ influence 
over children, appeals to pastors for 
a paper of about twenty-five hundred | 
words on practical suggestions to meet 
the great difficulties of the present mo- 
ment regarding the Sabbath observance 
of the young. A prize of $25.00 will be 
given to the writer of the most satis- 
factory paper. Manuscripts will be re- 
ceived at the office of the Alliance, Room 
711, 56 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
until May 15, 1902, and must contain a | 
sealed envelope with name and address. 
No manuscripts will be returned unless 
accompanied with full postage or called 


SHEFF HSHSSSHSSSESSSHSS OOS 








for at the office. The winning manu- 
script will become the property of the 
Alliance. 

Mrs. MARGARET E, SANnGsTeR, Pres. 


Coffee Took It 


Subject : Current Problems in Theology. 





Fourth Session, July 1-18, 1902 
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SVRACUSE 3 
+ 
* 
é ity ; 
niversity ; 
o 
Syracuse, N.Y. $ 
OFFERS, beside the regular College Courses, % 
Mechanical, Electrical and Civil Engi- 
neering, Architecture, Music, Painting, 
Law, Medicine, Sociology and Pedagogy, # 
SUMMER SESSION, July Ist to August 9th. % 
College Courses suited to the needs of + 
teachers, college students and others are + 
offered. The instructors are University # 
professors. Opportunities for library ye the celebrated. high de 
and laboratory work. Living inexpen- 4 new 1902 Model Epormene Bic. 
sive. Tuition §25, CLE, 28-inch wheel, any height 
f hi i it, including bigh 4 
For circular, address THE REGISTRAP. 3 poy . en site tiret_adjtable banat bars me ieather 
vered dded " a 
FHEEFHHHEFHE HEHEHE EHE SHEED |  OTFULEY FINISHED THROUGHOUT, ANY 
a a 
le 0 e ra’ eycte, 
Harvard Summer Th ns Pap a tee 
313:38 for the highest grade 1902 bieyele made, our three 
crown nickel joint, Napoleon or Josephine. ow 4 
| ; oOo of eo Oo with the very finest equi nt, pacseeins, MORGAN & 
| WRIGHT HIGHFST GRADE PNFUMATIO 
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& CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


1 bley- 





° Professors F. G. Peabody, G. H. Palmer, W. James, 
‘*T was compelled to drink some Java coffee | G. F. Moore, W. W. Fenn of Harvard, and Professors 
A : | G. A. Coe, O. Cone, G. B. Foster, H. C. King, H. S. de0seee 
yesterday morning, and suffered so much from | Nash, and the Rev. Charles F. Dole. 
its effects that I feel like writing you at once. For circulars, apply to the Rev. R. S. Morison, Sec- 
“I am 61 years old, and for a great many | __*¢¢ary of Divinity Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. _ OWHERE else on 
. ne-dri 
years have been a coffee-drinker. My nerves DIVINITY SCHOOL ’ h ke 
finally got into a terrible condition, and for OF ca: can the seeker 
| about two years I suffered with sinking spells, | after health and happiness 
| and was so nervous that it seemed as though I HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


which the school stands is that no young | 


man should expect others to do for him 
what is in his own power. The student 


at Mount Hermon pays only fifty-four | 


dollars for each term of sixteen weeks, 
but this he must furnish, and when 


the money is gone he stops school, | 


and goes to work earning more. 
other idea of Mr. Moody’s was to keep 
the school going all the time. 
horred an idle building as he did a lazy 


An- | 
He ab- | 


boy ; so the year is divided into three | 


terms of sixteen weeks each, and the 
course is so arranged that the student 
can drop out for one or more terms, and 
come back and take up his studies where 
he left them. 

The summer term, which begins May 1 
and runs to the middle of August, was a 
me idea, about which many were skep- 
tical, 
proved that it was one of the best terms 
of the year for the students. 


but two years’ experience has | 


In northern | 


| 


could hardly live. I suffered untold agonies. 
My heart would stop, and my kidneys gave me 
no end of trouble. 

** About six months ago I gave up coffee for 
good, and -began using Postum. 
knowing that it was properly made by being | B 
sufficiently boiled, and I prefer a cup of rich | , 





Announcement for 1902-03, Now Ready. 


I insisted on VACATION SCHOOL OF PLAY 
Y THE SEA *y 

erms for summer, $100. 
Grorce H. AxcuiBacp, Cape Elizabeth, Maine, 


find such rich reward. 


CALIFORNIA 


is a winter paradise. 
Best reached via 


Cambridge, Mass. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
For particulars apply to 








Postum to Java, Mocha, or any other coffee. 

**My sinking spells have left me, my head 
gives me no trouble now, the kidneys are greatly 
improved, and, in fact, I feel a great change in 
my whole body. It it such a comfort to be 
well again. 

**I know a physician in San Antonio who i 
had become so nervous from the use of coffee 
that his hand trembled so badly that he could | 
not hold a lancet, or even take a splinter out, 
and could scarcely hold anything in his hand. 
Finally he quit coffee and began using Postum. 
Now the doctor's nervousness is all gone, and 











“SUNSET 
Seeeeneesars| LIMITED” 


our w 11908 offers. 
1902 Models, $9 to $i5 (Palatial hotel on 
1900 & ‘Ol Models, hich grade, $7 10 $1 wheels). Leave New 


York Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, Saturdays. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 
R. J. Smith, Agent, 109 South 
Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We SHIP ON APPRO and 
10 DAY TRI PEROVAL ons 
or Canada without a cent in advance. 





kinds, reguler 
MEAD OYOLE OO. Ex:i00.n2 





he is in good health."" Name given by Postum 
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DOUBLED AND DOUBLED 


Hundreds of people have trusted our advertisements and sent to us the 


$10 to Secure a $480 LOT 


And then have come to make personal investigation of our property, and this is 
THE REM ARKABLE RECORD Since on first general advertising a red last year, we have sold nearly $900,000 worth of Brooklyn prevent te peepte - all parts of the 
w y a 


world, from Alaska to Manila, South Africa and Brazil, besides almost $:, ,000 worth to residents of Yor Those whoin- 
vestigated added $280,000 to their original purchases. Numbers have doubled their investment—others twice doubled it. the 840 people to whom we sold lots, 429 have visited New York 
at our expense. 8 paws confirmed their original purchases, and 319 increased their holdings to an aggregate of $280,000—the most marvelous m= commendation ever given a com- 
mercial house. A to us will give you their names, doubtiess some in your own locality. Any of these writers will doubtless giadly answer your inquiries if you enclose a two-cent stamp. 


APRIL 5, 1902 


AGAIN 


IN GREATER 
NEW YORK 


























; PACREARING thousands of people are benefiting by the vast and immensely profitable real-estate operations of New York's new 
The Better Known era of expansion. Yet, comparatively speaking, the wonderful conditions here are but little known outside as yet ; when stated, 
they arouse genuine surprise and enthusiastic interest, and conservative investors are coming in greater numbers as our unique 
we are, proposition becomes better understood, its sterling character fully realized and public con- 
The Better Valued 





fidence more widely established. No one who looks into the matter thoroughly and grasps 
the situation, fails to recognize it as all we claim—at once the safest, surest, and best paying 
investment the world is offered to-day. No better evidence of this could be given than the 
unequivocal testimony of those who have come on and seen for themselves—then doubled their investment or more. In a recent 
Sunday School Times we gave a full page of such letters from all parts of the country. Below we give as many more—all 
different from the last. Quantities more of like tenor are on file at our office, and copies will be sent to any applicant. 


More Letters from 
Appreciative 
Patrons 











We know it will also pay YOU to invest, and then investigate (if you wish, and at our expense), and that you may be fully advised we ask you to read the words of 
other investors ia this second broadside of convincing testimony to the value of our proposition, and to the fair, square, and honorable treatment received at our hands. 





** Wouldn't Part with My Lots at Any Price."’ 
Sanvown, N. H., Nov. 18, 1gor 
Woop, Harmon & Co., New York. 

Gentlemen: | wish to say that | appreciate the hon- 
esty and courtesy which you have always shown in all 
your dealings with me: furthermore, that 1 would not 
part with my lots for any (reasonable) price, as.1 con- 
sider now, as I did at the time of purchase, that above 
all the investment was a perfectly safe one, and | know 
that this Rugby property must advance in value, lo- 
cated as it is, cad faster than most prope anticipate. 

5S. P. LOVERING. 


tives; we all feel perfectly at home when doing busi- 
ness with Wood, Harmon & Ce. Yours trul 


. t ’ 
WILLIAM O. FLORIAN. 


** Thoroughly Convinced of Genuine Value’’ 
ALLEGHENY, Pa., Nov. 22, 1901. 
Woop, Harmon & Co., 256-257 B’ way, New York. 

Il am glad of the opportunity to commend Rugby 
property to any one seeking a good investment On 
reading the advertisement of lots in Greater New York 
at po | rare bargains, namely, small payr.ents, low 
interest, all improvements, life insurance and non- 
forfeiture contracts, and assured increase of values, I 
felt investigation of the firm making the offer advisable. 
I was assured Wood, Harmon & Co. are worthy of 
fullest confidence. 1 then decided to inspect the prcp- 
erty with a view to purchasing. This investigation su 
thoroughly convinced me of genuine values, 1 made 
double the investment | had intended. As to business 
courtesy and fairness of treatment, | cannot too highly 
commend Wood, Harmon & Co. 

Very truly yours, 


A. R. VAN FOSSEN. 


‘* Best Investment I Could Have Made’’ 
345 Lafayette Avenue, 
Passaic, N. pha Nev. 19, rgor. 
Woop, Harmon & Co. 

Gentlemen: 1 desire to eugene my satisfaction at 
having become a customer of yours. 1 am itive 
that it is the very best investment that I could have 
made. I think a visit to Rugby by any one of ordi- 
nary intelligence will enable them to endorse what I say. 
It is but five months since 1 bought my lots, but it 


would have to be a very large advance on what | paid 
to induce me to se!! them, and then it would only be 
with the view of securing a much larger slice of Rugby. 
1 am also convinced that Wood, Harmon & Co. live 
up to all that they say, and will fulfill all that they 
promise. W. R. POWELL. 


**Very Much Pleased with My Investment "’ 
309 Germania Avenue, 
Scuensctapy, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1gor. 
Woop, Harmon & Co. 

Dear Sirs: | desire to express my gratitude to you 
for the interest and prompt attention shown me durin 
all my dealings with you, and I am very much please 
with my investment at Rugby. I, like some others. 
was somewhat slow about investing money in land i 
had not seen, and dealing with a firm 1 was unac- 
quainted with, but on arriving in New York, and mak- 
ing a thorough investigation of things, found Rugby 
to be far beyond my expectations, and every word ad. 
vertised to be absolutely true. Any one thinking of 
investing in New York real estate would do honor to 
themselves in dealing with a firm that is a firm and 
always ready to make good every statement uttered 
The low rate of interest, the insurance and non-for- 
feiture from l6ss of employment or sickness, »:~ of 
vital importance to be considered before buying -a:i- 
vantages not found elsewhere. 


Sincere'y yours, 
LEWIS H. SKINNER. 


‘* Prank and Truthful Representations.’’ 
University of Wisconsin. 
Maptson, Wis., Nov. 20, rgor. 

The surest way to systematicaily save a stated 
amount each month furnishes an interesting problem 
to most men on a salary, for upon its satisfactory so- 
lution depend the future comfort and independence 
of both family and self. 

ly investment in two of your Rugby lots last spring, 
after a thorough sersonal examination of nearly a 
week, was my solution of this problem. My investi- 
gation proved that every condition of your advertise- 
ment was fulfilled and more. I was especially sur- 
prised and pleased to note the high-grade building and 
street improvements adjacent to the soperty. It is 
peer obvious to one on the ground that Rugby is 
in the direct po of the ever-accelerating growth of 
the Greater New York, and must needs therefore 
share, in the near future, the certain and rapid rises 
in yalues due to that growth. 

The acknowledged success of Wood, Harmon & 
Co.’s numerous real-estate ventures can be justly at- 
tributed to their wisdom in selecting the properties 
and to their frank and truthtul representations regard- 
ing the same. I have written more conservatively 


than I feel. (Prof.) LEONARD S. SMITH. 


Yours truly, 


Doubled and Doubled Again. 


172 Maple Street, 
Wartersury, Conn., Nov. 29, rgor. 

Messrs. Woop, Harmon & Co., New York City. 
Gentlemen: 1 have the honor of being one of your 
first customers to purchase in the new section of Rugby. 
Mr. Jackson prevailed upon me to visit Rugby, when 
} increased my holdings from one $480 lot to two $1100 
lots on a Linden Boulevard corner. | have since in- 
duced a number of my friends to invest, together with 
my two brothers, and have also secured another double- 
fot corner ($2200) on Linden Boulevard, I can safely 
speak for my friends, as well as myself, that we are 
well pleased with our investments and from the cordial 
treatment we always received from your representa- 

















As a guarantee of good faith, we a: with all persons living east of Chicago to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to New York 
and return, if you visit our property and find one word of this advertisement a misrepresentation ; or, in case you buy, we will credit cost 
of the fare on your purchase; to those living farther away than Chicago, we will pay an amount equal to round-trip Chicago ticket. 


A FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK 








An Old Customer’s Tribute 


Woop, Harmon & Co., City. 
Gentlemen: Nearly a dozen years ago | bought at 


bought; could not afford to make a mistake, so visited 
h | found aay better than | 


New York last October. 
had imagined ; perfect building lots on beautiful streets, 


investment to consider your offer to return my mon 
with interest. Jery aly yours 
H. F, LINNENBRINK. 


of real estate will enhance from five to ten fold within 
the next five or six years. 
Within an hour after reading your advertisement I 


























one of your Scranton, Pa., properties, and have fol- 
lowed with interest your successful operations there 
and in other cities. Having since removed to Brook- 
tyn, and hearing of your new suburb, Rugby, | im- 
mediately bought two lots before the opening, which is 
perhaps the best testimony | can offer as to my confi- 
dence in your judgment and in your tair treatment of 
customers, as you had always done the right thing by 
me, by my brother, and by others 1 know—some of 
whom have bought through my influence and are 
more than satisfied, as I am. I believe Rugby has a 
reat future, and only wish | might invest still more 
Reavil . 
Wishin you the success you deserve and are sure 

to have, I remain sincerely yours, 

ARTHUR B. METCALFE, 

263 Cornelia Street, Brooklyn. 


‘* Brooklyn Good, Rugby Exceptionally So’’ 


Kewaneg, Iut., Nov. 26, rgor. 
Woop, Harmon & Co, 

Gentlemen: 1 became interested in Brooklyn prop- 
erty through your magazine advertisement ; more in- 
terested through the maps and descriptive matter sent 
at my request, and mst interested by what | saw in 
New York. | wanted to see the property before | 


conveniently located in the greatest city in America, — 


handsome houses being built, the whole property as 
beautiful as a park, with every convenience at hand. 
bought in Rugby because the prices were such as I 
could pay, the terms perfectly fair, and the reasons for 
a rapid increase in value so convincing, that, to my 
mind, they amounted to a certainty. ny Brooklyn 
property, at a fair price, is good, but Rugby is excep- 


tionally so. espectfully, 
— POCHARRY R. CLEARS. 


Prefers his Lots to Principal and Interest 


Chartiers Trust Company, 
PittssurG, Pa., Nov. 22, 1901. 

Messrs. Woop, Harmon & Co., 256 Broadway, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: When 1 first saw your advertisement 
relative to your New York City lots, 1] thought the 
offer too good to be true, but after a thorough investi- 
gation, through reliable sources, | found your company 
to be trustworthy and responsible. Following this in- 

formation | ordered you to make selections for me. 
When I visited New York, at your expense, I was 
agreeably surprised at the beauty of my lots, every- 
thing just as represented, and nothing exaggerated in 
the least. As to prices, one would wonder how they 
can possibly be so cheap with such fine surroundings. 
‘Taking all into consideration, 1 think too much of my 


‘* At Once Increased My Holdings’’ 
Wacxuitt, N. Y., Nov. 21, 1908. 
Woop, Harmon & Co., New York City. 

Sirs: Last spring when I bought a lot at Rugby I 
did so through correspondence with you, and later, 
when I visit Rugby, at your expense, to inspect the 
property, | was so favorably impressed, and found 
your . Een of the same so true in every re- 
spect, that I not only retained my ottgie’ urchase, 
but at once increased my holdings. Should you at 
any time desire to refer any purchaser to me, I will 
cheerfully vouch for your honesty and fair dealing. 

Yours very respectfull 
1M BOWMAN, M.D. 





Has Solved the Income Question 
1738 Curtis Street. 
Denver, Coro., Nov. 18, 1901. 
Messrs. Woop, Harmon & Co., New York. 

Gentlemen: How to provide for an income when 
incapacitated for labor by old age is the problem of 
life. Ihave solved the question. I read your aston- 
ishing advertisement last June—an investment that 
almost any one can easily provide for. And for prop- 
erty not in a ‘‘mushroom town,” but in a_ location 
where the leading New York papers predict that values 


sent you a letter containing money for first paym 
on two lots. As soon as my last payment is me oy | 
expect to erect as large a building as possible, and ows 
an income property that will support me. 


Yours truly. ir. PLUMMER 


Invested $1,120 Instead of $480. Why? 
Wituiamstown, Pa., Nov. 21, 190. 

Messrs. Woop, Harmon & Co., New York. 

Gentlemen ; When | saw your advertisement of lots 
for sale in Greater New York tor $480 and up, | con- 
cluded, here is another scheme_to pawn off swamp 
lands on the public. But when I noticed your offer, 
“ Free Trip to New York,”’ 1 decided to go and see it, 
and, if as represented, would risk $480 in a city where 
nearly anything would grow into value. 1 went, was 
shown over the panes, was more than pleased with 
its condition and the process of beautifying it. It took 
but little pointing out to convince me the city was, by 
natural conditions, to grow in the direction of Rugby ; 
hence it would goney increase in value. At once I 
invested, not . but $x,120, and -kave since sent 
several of my friends there. They all bought, and are 
all pleased. I have no hesitancy in recommending it 
as all you represent it to be. 


s tfully y . 
espe WILLIAM J. DURBIN. 





REMEMBER OUR OFFER 





will then be selling similar lots, we wiif refand all of the 
will give to your heirs a deed of the lot without further cost. 


For $10 down and $6 


m you have paid us with 


per month, until paid for, we sell you a reguiar New York City 16t, full size, yey to the following guarantees from us : 
If, at the expiration of the year .902, this $480 lot is not worth $576—or 20 per cent increase—based 

per cent interest addi 
if you should lose employment or be sick you will not forfeit the land. 


nal. if should die at any time 
Write for faff part 


on the price at which our corps of salesmen 
ee oh eyes have been completed, we 
rs 


on these points: 4 - 











Business Blocks, Cor. Platbush and Linden 
Avenues, only 3,000 ft. from Rugby 


this marvelous proposition ? 


down andi mail us $10. 


Isn’t the above evidence sufficiently convincing to warrant your sending 
the initial payment of $ro, or at least writing to us for the full details of 


In fact (as lots are SELLING VERY FAST), we will say this: In 
order to secure for you the earliest possible advantage of selection, and 
an immediate share in the increase of values, we agree to return to you— 
cheerfully and without quibbling—all the money you have paid us, if you 
are not PERFECTLY SATISFIED on examining our entire proposition, 
within one year, that it is just as represented. 
YOU'LL NEVER REGRET IT. Address: 


WOOD, HARMON & CO. 
Dept. “J 7,” 257 Broadway, New York 


Isn’t this fair? Sit right 





Cor. of Utica Ave. and Linden Boulevard, Rugby 


Every improvement you see has been made within 6 months. 














